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Courtesy, Chicago Public Schools 
Children can learn to work together. 


Choice-Points in Working Groups 


Ir you WANT TO TEACH CHILDREN THAT COMMITTEES DON’T WORK-— 
leave their committee work unevaluated, and the difficulties they have 
encountered unexplained! Unless children are helped to understand 
the process and problems associated with it, committee work can lead to 
bad social learnings. Committee work, of itself, is not necessarily a 
good thing. 

But working in groups is the only way in which children can learn 
how to work together—the fundamental skill in a modern society. It 
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is also the hardest and most complex of skills, one that children do not 
learn by themselves. Children do not normally experiment with group 
problem-solving. They scarcely know that there is such a thing, unless 
they are shown. 

Recent work on cooperative planning suggests some points along 
the way at which classroom committees may fail, either disintegrating 
or falling under the domination of one person who “takes hold.” These 
are choice-points, and a correct choice at these points is a life-or-death 
matter for the cooperating group. 

e The first of these is achieving agreement by all the children on 
what the job is. For example, if the assignment is “to report on 
Uruguay,” it is necessary that each child agree to some definition of 
exactly what this means. Does it mean a routine products-and-topog- 
raphy report? Does it mean a day in the life of a child in Montevideo? 
Whatever it means, all the children must perceive it the same way. 
Insuring this agreement is complicated; the teacher will have to help. 

e The second is the development of a step-wise plan. The group, 
having agreed on what is to be done, must analyze the job and divide 
responsibility appropriate to the abilities and interests of each child. 
Interim deadlines must be set. The teacher should help here, too. 

e The third is the development of a plan for meeting unexpected 
difficulties. Someone in the group will catch a cold. Someone else 
will fail to do his part. Someone else won't be able to find any mate- 
rial on his topic. The group will fall apart unless its members under- 
stand the necessity for re-planning. The childish thing to do is to say, 
“We've made a plan; we have to stick to it.” The more mature 
approach is to re-plan, with the new difficulty taken into account. 

¢ Fourth, the children must agree on what will be an acceptable 
product. Failure to do this may leave them scornful of one another’s 
work and thus of the committee approach. 

The penalty for failure to help children at crucial points in class- 
room committee work is mischievous social learning and primitive 
social situations. All the social attitudes resulting from unguided 
situations are “‘caught not taught;”’ if we will help children to recognize 
these crucial points, we can hope that at least some of the social learn- 
ings that arise from classroom group work will be guided, not merely 
“caught.” 











Mocnu or tHe TEACHER’S HELP SHOULD TAKE THE FORM OF HELPING 
children to recognize these and other choice-points. Much of this help 
has to be offered on the spot; some of it can be offered in evaluation 
discussions of the progress of the classroom working groups. The big 
point is that the help must be offered, and the evaluations made and 
acted on. The alternative, too often, is chaotic misunderstanding by the 
children of the nature and potentialities of classroom group work.— 
Artuur W. Fosuay, director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 
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By ETTA ROSE BAILEY 


What Groups Do for Children 


According to Webster, “group” is a noun denoting an assemblage of 
people: but in our educational jargon it has a more active meaning as 


a technique used for better learning situations. 


Etta Rose Bailey, 


principal, Maury School, Richmond, Virginia, here defines group in 


its fullness of meaning. 


Tue “GROUP, AS HERE CONSIDERED, 
must be thought of as an achievement in 
interpersonal relationships arrived at as 
boys and girls tie themselves into on- 
going, mutually shared experiences. 
“Croup” has to do with an all-encompas- 
sing condition forged by individuals 
creating their own experience here and 
now. It must be conceded that every 
classroom group in our schools cannot 
be called a “group” as here defined. 

The group takes on some of the char- 
acteristics of a living, growing organ- 
ism. It is continuously undergoing change 
and modification. The greater the variety 
and spread of individual talents and 
skills brought into play as group expe- 
riences emerge, the more certain and 
worthy the effect upon the group. Full 
and free interplay of individuals creates 
an environment which “sticks out” with 
challenges to individuals. Out of this 
condition, group overtones develop— 
overtones prompting expression in the 
direction of friendliness or alertness or 
curiosity, or any other human character- 
istic. Group values or standards strongly 
influence the molding of the individual’s 
own values. 

The group “pull” helps a child un- 
tangle confusion regarding the rightness 
or wrongness of his own behavior. It 
helps each individual see himself as he 
really is. An _ eleven-year-old boy, 
Ronald, on entering school in a new 
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neighborhood, had several days of some- 
what restrained response to all group 
activities. He began one morning enthu- 
siastically to report an adventure where 
he and his friends had accumulated suff- 
cient rocks to “break every single window 
in a house.” As the tale was unraveling, 
individuals intermittently came in with, 
“Did anybody live in that house?” 
“Were they getting ready to tear the 
house down?” “Whose house was it?” 
To each question Ronald replied with a 
quick “Yes” or “No” and resumed the 
tale. Then came Steve’s question, “Did 
you ask if you could do it?” At this point, 
Ronald paused for a long second, look- 
ing seriously at Steve before he replied, 
“An old man . . . I think he was the 
caretaker, was sitting under a tree. He 
told us we could.” Ronald’s words, his 
posture, his expression registered the 
unmistakable conclusion that well-fixed 
values had been challenged. 

An individual’s response to the group 
“pull” may be immediate and verbal 
and clear. It may be understandable and 
measurable. It may be delayed and 
slowly observable. It is always certain. 

Just as certainly as the group does in- 
fluence the individual, so do the expres- 
sions of individual members shape the 
character of the group. A class of seven- 
year-olds over a period of time had been 
having fun with puppets. Because of lack 
of experience there were many shotrt- 
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comings in the performances, breaks in 
dialogue, and the stage settings broke 
continuity. As the performers worked 
with the problems the audience inter- 
rupted with comments, questions, and 
suggestions. One day, Mary, who had 
been busily at work for several days on 
a new kind of stage, invited her friends 
to see her show. A hush fell over the 
audience. Interruptions and suggestions 
gave place to intense silence. As the cur- 
tain was drawn, individuals said to one 
another, “That was good.” There is no 
question but that this group’s standards 
in puppetry were lifted by Mary’s per- 
formance. 

Sometimes adults, often classroom 
teachers, have the rare privilege of mem- 
bership in children’s groups where real 
group life is expanding. Such a relation- 
ship gives them opportunities to facili- 
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tate the play of person on person as boys 
and girls create their own experiences. 
They may influence emerging values as 
an individual’s expression, playing upon 
that of others, forges out the concept, 
“This is right and we accept it because 
it’s right even though we lose some fun.” 
They may, by encouraging the expres- 
sion of many and varied talents, help 
boys and girls create an environment in 
which they easily recognize the varying 
strengths of each and accept the weak- 
ness of all. Only in such an environment, 
guided by the wise counsel of an under- 
standing adult, can democracy nurture 
the growth of leaders who understand 
those whom they lead. Only in such an 
atmosphere can followers learn the value 
of true leadership. Only by this process 
may the potential powers of all be re- 
leased for the good of all. 
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What Groups Do 
for Adults... 


will be demonstrated at the 


ACEI 1954 Study Conference 


Featuring opportunities for 
* School Visiting * Sharing Experiences 
* Discussion and Laboratory Groups 


For attractive display poster, 12 x 18 inches, in two 
colors (shown in miniature at left), and for further 
information about the conference write today to 
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Childhood Education 


International 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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By JEANNETTE VEATCH 


Grouping in the Whole School 


Here is an article to stimulate thinking about traditional grade grouping 
practices. Are we utilizing what we know about children in following 
them? Jeannette Veatch, Elementary Education Department, New York 


University, New York, projects some ideas for consideration. 


Don’t 


miss the following articles from schools which are trying some other 


grouping practices. 


Ler vs Look FoR A MOMENT AT GRADE 
levels in a whole school system. Inside a 
schoolroom a teacher usually has flexi- 
bility in shifting and changing groups as 
necessity seems to dictate. But because 
grade levels affect everyone concerned 
in a given building, and because much 
more planning is needed for a change 
of greater scope, we find less examina- 
tion and concern regarding the values of 
grade grouping than any other portion 
of this problem of school arrangements 
of human beings. 

Let us dream a bit of a school where 
grade levels have been changed from one 
year shifts, or “passes,” to four year 
shifts. Heresy? Perhaps. But what would 
be the gains? What would be lost? What 
would it mean for teachers to live with 
children without marking them or pass- 
ing them once or twice a year? What 
would it mean for children? Is such a 
plan worthy of the trouble any significant 
reorganization causes? Let us see. 

Imagine a school where there are no 
restrictions on children about which 
teacher they may or may not work with. 
Visualize a team of four teachers placed 
together for a four-year period in charge 
of 100 children whose total age range 
is four years, either in the lower or 
upper elementary levels. 

Or imagine another school whose en- 
tire population from kindergarten 
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through sixth grade is 200 children. 
Could we dream of that school with eight 
teachers, each one working with chil- 
dren whose ages span seven years? Is 
such a thing possible? Is such a thing 
valuable? Is it worth our consideration? 
I think so. 

First, it would seem that varied age 
groupings would show that children in 
them were more integrative, more co- 
operative, and less segregative in char- 
acter; second, that subject matter aris- 
ing from authoritarianisms of the past 
could at last be ignored; and third, that 
children’s interests would truly come into 
their own with the richness of individual 
difference being used to advantage in- 
stead of as a chore. 


What Values Would There Be? 


Let us analyze these points to see if 
strength is to be found, and if found, 
how can it be used? 

In play groupings in a neighborhood 
we are as likely to find a six-year-old 
playing with a four- and an eight-year- 
old as we are to find them playing with 
another six. In adult life, there is rarely 
a situation which demands that all par- 
ticipants be exactly in the same year of 
age. With these heterogeneous groupings 
so common in out-of-school life, can we 
not question the value of putting all of 
the sixes, or eights, or elevens together? 
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If the ages were all mixed up, would we 
not be providing a situation that permits 
better integration between all? An in- 
dividual cannot change his race at will, 
nor can he change his age at will. 

More pertinent, perhaps, may be the 
question of assignment of children to 
their age level groups. Children must, 
by law, go to school. But must they go to 
school with those who, for no other reason 
than similarity of age, are in the same 
group? By so doing do we tend to make 
cooperation between children nonspon- 
taneous, coercive, or forced? The prac- 
tice of cooperation is a delicate matter. 
As one child said, “Cooperate means to 
do what teacher says.” But in a shifting, 
fluid, interest-centered kind of grouping, 
cooperation becomes a necessity of liv- 
ing. When necessity of cooperation moves 
from the teacher to the child, it becomes 
a valid part of school learning. 

In these ways we feel that integration 
and cooperation have a more natural 
setting than in the usual grade-leveled 
school. 

Authoritarianism, in the past, stemmed 
from three main authorities: the church, 
the king, and the father in the family. 
The development of America was and is 
essentially an escape from an authority 
figure. Freedom of religion, elections, 
and the elevation of the status of women 
bear witness to this. But authoritarian- 
ism, historically, required a body of sub- 
ject matter to be taught that guaranteed 
its continuing. Teachers became reflec- 
tions of, or imitations of, the authority 
figures. 

Teachers, as did father, knew best 
what was to be learned. Subject matter, 
developed before a child was born, 
ignored what he was like after birth. 
Children needed to have the sin and 
iniquity trained out of them, or at least 
repressed so that it didn’t show. This 
subject matter, growing in width and 
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breadth as the years passed, had to some- 
how be fitted to the numbers of people 
who wanted education. One of the major 
ways of accomplishing this was to slice 
up the subject matter in suitable slices. 
Then children were assigned to the slices, 
and it is only in recent years that ques- 
tions are being raised about this practice. 

Teachers who are wedded to subject 
matter slices have greater difficulty being 
interested in children. Recognition of 
the authoritarian base of such a concept 
can help to free such teachers from the 
strait jacket of their “subject.” In other 
words, if an individual teacher does not 
feel he has to cover a given amount of 
material in a given amount of time, such 
a teacher has a mind set to become more 
interested in children. If the adminis- 
tration apportions children of such vari- 
ety that subject matter slices can in no 
way be fitted to their needs and maturi- 
ties, teachers. are released from subject 
matter pressures. The past, for itself 
alone, can be ignored, and used, as it 
properly should be, in the light of needs 
of children of the present. 

We know that curriculum demands 
the interests of children for its vitality. 
If children learn only what they will to 
learn, the whole argument supporting 
the need to seek children’s interests is 
weakened by the existence of the usual 
patterns of grade-level groups. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that children be- 
came concerned with a functional prob- 
lem of good nutrition. If the group’s 
ages range from 6 through 13, interests 
must be found for every child, no matter 
what his age, and the richness of con- 
tribution of these varied ages can well 
be imagined. If, on the other hand, the 
group’s ages ranged from 7/1 to 7/11, 
the similarity of interests and abilities 
would limit the depth of group contri- 
bution. It is not that the end product is 
overweeningly important, but what is 
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important is the richness of the living on 
the way. 

In rural schools, one place in which 
we find varied age groups, the artist 
teacher can and has produced miracles 
of learning undreamed of in an age-grade 
set up. We have much to learn by study- 
ing situations such as these. 

From another point of view, we have 
all heard children who scorn their young- 
er compatriots by saying, “That’s baby 
stuff!” We suspect that in too many 
schools it is somehow “better” to be in 
the sixth grade than in the second. 
Human relations facts about the way 





cliques and gangs are formed, or ghettoes 
are made, give us pause when we see, 
even if in miniature, the same poor hu- 
man relations practices in schools. The 
acceptance of differences as neither su- 
perior nor inferior is coming to this 
society but slowly, and it would seem 
that educators could give it a harder push. 
For this reason and all those that pre- 
cede, we submit that the practices of 
age grouping on grade levels should be 
scrutinized with a more suspicious eye 
than in the past. All credit must be 
given to those communities which are 
experimenting in this direction. 


Schools Can Change Grouping Practices 


Several schools are trying some different 
grouping practices. We queried those of 
which we had heard as to what they were 
doing and why. Let us hear from you if your 
school has done some experimenting. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Throughout the city of Richmond, 
children enter school at five years of age. 
The grouping program provides that they 
normally have an uninterrupted period 
with the same teacher covering two years. 
The plan is called “Junior-Primary.” 
The grouping is flexible and adjustments 
are made when necessary—such as for 
those children requiring more or less 
time. 

The program began in 1936 because 
teachers were aware of gaps that existed 
in the program of education for young 
children. It was begun in a series of 
experiments in a continuous ungraded 
program for the beginning years of 
school. 

What next? In order to reduce difh- 
culties faced by children after their 
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Junior-Primary experience, experiments 
are being carried on with the second- and 
third-grade level. In several spots chil- 
dren entering second grade remain with 
one teacher for two years until the end 
of third grade. At that time, in certain 
cases, adjustments are made whereby the 
child will remain in the primary depart 
ment for another semester or a year if 
it appears that he will profit from the 
experience. He does not repeat former 
work, but continues to make progress at 
his own rate. Then he moves into the 
upper elementary. 

During 1952-53 four such experiments 
were conducted. Teachers expressed 
complete satisfaction with the plan and 
the child growth achieved. They felt 
there were these values involved: 


e Knew all the children better, there- 
fore individual as well as group needs 
were met. 

e Emotional problems were at a min- 





The information for this report was supplied by Erms 
Bennett and Naoma Rowan, Wasatch School, Provo, 
Utah; Florence Kelly, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ruby Schuyler, 
Glencoe, II].; and Willie B. Segar, Richmand, Va. 
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imum in these experimental groups. 

e There were practically no discipline 
problems and the attendance problem 
was “licked.” 

e There was greater interest on the 
part of children. 

e Teachers met more parents at school 
and in the home. 

e Achievement test results were sur- 
prisingly good—above average. 

e Each child made satisfactory prog- 
ress for him. 

e Parents were elated. 


Wasatch School, Provo, Utah 


Four years ago the faculty and chil- 
dren of Wasatch School came together 
in a new building of which five rooms 
were completed. It seemed a good time 
to give less thought to grade lines and 
more to other reasons behind grouping. 
Some things considered were: 


e equalizing the teacher load. 

e capitalizing on children’s natural 
tendency to learn from each other. 

e structuring situations’ where chil- 
dren could more easily (and without 
stigma) find their own best working 
level. 

e maintaining a partially stable group 
from year to year by having a small 
group of older children who would move 
on, another group who would remain in 
the same room and with the same teacher 
if possible, and a small younger group 
who would come in new each year. 

¢ providing more consistent effort for 
continuous growth. 

e working toward the development of 
leadership and followership qualities in 
children. 


Considering these things the children 
in the first, second, and third grade span 
were placed at random in each of four 
classrooms. 

As teachers learned more about the 
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Courtesy, Los Alamos, New Mexico, Public Schools 


Children learn from each other. 


children and problems in connection 
with random grouping, they began to 
consider more carefully the placement 
of each individual child. These points 
were considered: 

——cultivating desirable friendships for 
children. 

reducing the number of reading groups 
for teachers. 

—considering preferences and desires 
expressed by parents when possible. 
—helping children to accept differences 
between themselves and others in a situ- 
ation where they were expected to be 
different. 








—achieving a balance between ages, 
sexes, and abilities. 

The problem of promotion and the 
emotional tension sometimes connected 
with it was not faced until at the end 
of three years in the Wasatch School. 
If before that time a child had become 
ready to work in a fourth-grade group, 
he moved into it with friends already 
made in the Primary Unit—after parents, 
principal, and teacher were satisfied that 
the “whole child” was ready to move on. 

If at the end of three years it seemed 
advisable for certain children to take 
another year of work, the child remained 
with friends already cultivated (and 
usually preferred)—and after parents, 
principal, and teacher agreed that such 
a situation could be achieved without 
damage to the child’s personality and 
self-respect. Upon occasion, the child 
himself suggested that he would rather 
stay. 

Problems encountered and met. Prob- 
lems centered in these areas: (a) how to 
fit learning groups into a workable daily 
schedule, (b) how to give more chal- 
lenge to older children in the group, 
(c) how to keep younger children com- 
fortable in the group, and (d) how to 
keep parents informed and happy with 
children’s progress. 

At the conclusion of four years the 
Wasatch School was completed and could 
accommodate children up to and includ- 
ing sixth grade. During the last year a 
study group composed of about 20 par- 
ents, the PTA president, four teachers, 
the principal, and the district super- 
visor met once a week to study or con- 
sider ways of resolving problems that 
had become apparent to parents or 
teachers. 

This study group reviewed the litera- 
ture, sent out questionnaires, brought in 
experts for informal discussion periods, 
and in many ways attempted to find 
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methods of improving the school pro- 
gram. 

The group, at the close of their study, 
recommended maintaining flexibility but 
at the same time narrowing the age span. 
In the Fall of 1953 grouping will be 
of two grade levels with overlappings at 
either end. Children in grades one and 
two may be together, children in grades 
two and three may be together. Grades 
three and four and also four and five 
may be together, but the sixth grade will 
work alone. 

Attention will be given to the number 
of learning groups a teacher has with- 
in his group. Attention will be given to 
the kind of role a child should have 
opportunity for (i.e. role of leader or the 
role of a follower). Attention will be 
given to the readiness of individual chil- 
dren for different kinds of academic 
learnings and to their social needs. 


Glencoe, Illinois 

The grades from first through fifth in 
all the schools in Glencoe are involved 
in a flexible grouping program. The 
experiment was begun five years ago to 
eliminate fixed grade ideas in parents 
and teachers and to equalize groups— 
to improve pupil-teacher ratio and to 
make smaller groups. 

Teachers saw the need for more flex- 
ible grouping and participated in plan- 
ning and evaluating all the way along. 

Glencoe finds their plan a better way 
to help new teachers meet individual 
differences of children. During the sum- 
mer inservice program (Glencoe has a 
twelve-month plan for teachers) teachers 
may learn about the program. 

Grades are combined to suit the needs 
of the children involved. While com- 
binations are in terms of first and sec- 
ond grade, second and third grade, third 
and fourth grade, fourth and fifth, an 
effort has been made to think of the 
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groups in terms of age levels such as 
the six and seven year olds. Two groups 
combined a three year span such as 
seven, eight, and nine’s, and the eight, 
nine, and ten’s. 

The assignment of children to the 
group in which they will work is done 
by considering many factors—the nature 
and number of groups varies according 
to the enrollment and needs of the chil- 
dren. Taken into consideration are 
physical size and growth, emotional and 
social development, mental development, 
and interests. The planning for assign- 
ment takes place in the Spring as the 
teachers who are involved through hav- 
ing had the children or in planning to 
receive them sit down with the principal 
and discuss placement. The aim is to 
place children where they can work and 
play most effectively. 

Parents have helped in the planning 
and have been kept informed from the 
beginning of the program. One device 
which has helped is the keeping of charts 
to show the statistical data on the growth 
of the children in all areas in the so- 
called intergrade groups and in straight 
grade groups. The discussion of indi- 
vidual differences in a variety of ways 
has helped parents to see that in any 
group of children there are wide differ- 
ences in ability and growth. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Recognizing that a child’s learning 
program should be continuous, especially 
in the years when early and continued 
success is basic and important, Mil- 
waukee began in 1942 to experiment with 
the ungraded primary school. 

Now in 82 of the 87 elementary 
schools, children in first, second, and 
third grade are organized in what is 
called the “Primary School” plan. Chil- 
dren of similar chronological age, emo- 
tional and social maturity are kept to- 
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gether when administratively possible 
through six semesters above the kinder- 
garten. 

During this time learning and social 
progress are observed and recorded. If 
retardation appears, indicating that some 
child may need seven or eight semesters 
before he is ready for the traditional 
fourth grade, his program may be 
stretched out. No child is ever asked to 
repeat but is helped to adjust his learn- 
ing to his own slower growth pattern. 
Regrouping at end of semester may occur 
and helps retarded and _ accelerated 
youngsters. It takes place gradually 
and may occur at any time during the 
three or four year period. Serious re- 
tardation is detected early, and proper 
diagnosis and adjustments are made. 

The bright child is rarely accelerated 
more than one semester. He is kept 
near his own group and given enriching 
experiences to preserve his intellectual 
growth and social stability. 

The Primary School was carried on 
in the Maryland Avenue School for three 
years before any other school was en- 
couraged to change the traditional grade 
plan. During that time the plan was 
carefully studied and analyzed so that 
succeeding schools benefited from the 
experience. 

How it works. Within a beginning 
group the teacher soon becomes aware 
of various maturation levels and growth 
patterns and realizes he must adapt the 
handling of these children to their spe- 
cial needs and provide proper develop- 
mental experiences. With proper guid- 
ance many children who otherwise would 
have been repeaters made satisfactory 
adjustment to their group. No amount 
of pressure beyond a child’s ability will 
develop desirable learnings, attitudes, 
and habits. 

When competing with his own ability, 
the child has a feeling of satisfaction 
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and achievement rather than one of frus- 
tration because of a so-called poor per- 
formance. Such a child is not marked 
“failure” but at the proper time is 
checked seventh or eighth semester on 
his report card. He and his parents 
know he needs more time to complete 
the primary program. On this level he 
can meet the situation with better under- 
standing than at an earlier period. 

At times it becomes necessary for a 
child to be transferred from an ungraded 
primary to a traditional grade situation. 
Milwaukee operates on the semester 
plan. When a child is checked P3 (Pri- 
mary School, third semester) and his 
academic and social progress are con- 
sidered adequate, the teacher writes on 
the transfer card “second grade B” as 
the new placement. 

If a child is a slow learner and has 
evidenced academic retardation and so- 
cia) immaturity, his Primary School re- 
port may read P3. In order to keep his 
program adjusted to his learning pat- 
tern, the transfer card will identify him 
as “First grade A.” 

When children are transferred into 
Ungraded Primary from a_ traditional 
system operating on yearly organization, 
a second grader if transferred in the Fall 
would be called P3; if transferred in 
Spring semester would be called P4. 

When a child has finished Ungraded 
Primary and is ready for fourth grade 
he is promoted to that grade. The word 
“promotion” is not used prior to that 
time. 

They found it helpful. When initiating 
the program it was wise to start with 
a group of children leaving kindergarten 
and progress with it for six or more 
semesters. Each succeeding group be- 
came “first semester above the kinder- 
garten,” then progressed to second se- 
mester and so on. Since these children 
had never been graded, it was easy for 
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them to fall into the ungraded semester 
pattern. 

Door cards for classroom identifica- 
tion are labeled, ““Primary School, Miss 
...” Whenever administration permits, 
one teacher keeps his group for an entire 
year, though it may seem advisable to 
shift some children for social and aca- 
demic reasons at the end of a semester. 


Summary 


Two questions asked of these schools 
were concerned with problems encoun- 
tered and parent, teacher, and child 
readiness for the program changes. 

The replies were similar and showed 
that problems were being attacked. For 
instance, securing parent and _ teacher 
cooperation in the project continues even 
after the program has been established 
since there is a constant turnover of 
teachers and of new parents to the com- 
munity (or new to the = school). 
Workshops, inservice groups, extension 
courses, the development of handbooks, 
and individual help were all given as 
ways of promoting the program. PTA, 
mothers’ clubs, and pre-registration were 
ways in which parents got acquainted 
with the program. Two schools stressed 
the actual involvement of parents in the 
planning procedure. 

There were problems which are evi- 
dent under school conditions of any 
kind. These included teachers not 
trained in elementary education, large 
teacher turnover, very large elementary 
schools, part-time situations due to 
crowded buildings, too wide learning 
range in one classroom. 

Three points seem to be the key to 
successfully undertaking change of 
grouping practices throughout the school 
—parent, teacher, and child readiness; 
cooperative planning by all concerned; 
making progress slowly with the group 
involved making the request for it. 
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By EDITH M. THOMAS 


Grouping in the Classroom 


What should we know about grouping? On 
what basis are groups formed? When does the 
whole group function? Edith M. Thomas 
writes from her experience as principal in the 


Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools. 


I: WE BELIEVE THAT THERE ARE DIF- 
ferences in children and that each child 
possesses his own individual personality, 
then we must provide the most carefully 
worked out plan for his maximum growth 
and development. We must prepare the 
right atmosphere conducive to that 
growth; we must give every incentive to 
encourage the growth of the child. 

The traditional school of long ago did 
not make allowance for individua) dil- 
ferences. There was little, if any, stimu- 
lation of growth for the bright child, 
gifted child, or the retarded child. 

Today we know that modern society 
demands and challenges the school to 
develop the child to meet and cope intel- 
ligently with the complexities of life in 
which he finds himself. This develop- 
ment must take into consideration the 
whole child, his physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and moral self. In order to 
care for these characteristics, the cur- 
riculum must be so organized and the 
program so geared as to recognize the 
individuality of each child and to pro- 
mote his total growth and development. 

The schoolroom should exemplify the 
situations in life which the child is to 
confront as an adult. The program must 
have for its goal the optimum develop- 
ment of the total child and must take 
into consideration the biological aspect 
of each child, his physical and mental 
potentialities, the cultural pattern of the 
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race that he confronts daily, the environ- 
mental influences under which he thrives, 
and how each of these plays its part in 
the growth pattern of the child. 

The classroom program must provide 
opportunity for optimum growth and 
development of each type of child ac- 
cording to his ability and capacity for 
learning—the above average learner, the 
average learner, and the slower learner. 
Why force all children together into a 
“mold” of subject matter and proceed 
with a program which sees who jumps 


out of the bag first? 


How Shall We Group Them? 


Children are grouped upon whatever 
basis is most practical at a given time 
or upon what is their need or interest. 
The grouping should be flexible. Group- 
ing should not be static but should be a 
“shifting” process as the needs, interests, 
and capabilities of the children vary 
and are met. Maturation levels, sccial 
levels, behavior levels, friendship prob- 
lems, capability and incapability, all 
have a potent emphasis on grouping for 
reading as for any other area of the 
curriculum. 

As the child’s needs are met, he moves 
from one group to another. The group- 
ing will vary with the total plan set 
up by the pupils and teacher. Small 
groups, groups within groups, as well as 
individual pupil groups will be formed 
out of the whole group in the school- 
room. Each grouping will be based on 
the activity involved with its particular 
problem to be solved, its own interests 
and needs, and its own selection of duty 
to be performed. Each group will work 
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under the guidance of the teacher. There 
will be skill groups in which a particular 
skill is being stressed, learned, and 
practiced upon—help being given in the 
skill until the need is met. There will 
be study groups in which pupils are 
gathering information through the use 
of varied type references to solve a prob- 
lem. There will be experimental groups 
in which pupils are experimenting with 
materials or substances to solve or prove 
a theory. There will be interest groups 
in which pupils are working on common 
interests. There will be groups of few 
children where one child from another 
group will help the children (the chil- 
dren in the group make the selection of 
the child they wish to help them). There 
will be the teams, groups of children 
who need further practice on a skill. 


Groups Were Needed 


During the winter, Mrs. R’s second 
grade, in preparation for a visit to the 
Shrine Circus, decided to make circus 
animals. The children had to first have 
an informative background. The entire 
class was vitally interested in knowing 
about animals from stories read by the 
teacher. Their interest and curiosity 
were aroused and they wanted to read 
about animals, too. 

John wanted to know why you can’t 
hear the lion walk. Mary wanted to know 
how the zebra got its stripes. Joe wanted 
to know how his pet turtle could go in 
and out of its shell. 

The class divided itself into varied 
groups. Each group had a specific duty 
to perform in accordance with its reading 
ability. The teacher moved from group 
to group, working with one group in par- 
ticular in which children were finding 
facts. The teacher also worked with 
Donald who was very slow in reading. 
Donald told about his puppy. The 
teacher recorded the sentences on the 
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blackboard and later wrote them on the 
chart story paper, at the top of which 
Donald drew a picture of his puppy. 
Donald learned to read the story for him- 
self and later enjoyed reading the story 
to the class. He had not been left to be- 
come discouraged because he could not 
read the book used in either group. 


How Shall We Label Groups? 


The teacher must be a resourceful per- 
son. He certainly should know the why of 
the group pattern which evolves from the 
total group. However, he must not in any 
way indicate the strength of one group 
over the weakness of another as to cause 
embarrassment to its participants. There 
should be no indicating “sign posts” as 
x, y, Z, or 1, 2, 3, to cause disparagement 
of the group or an individual. If a name 
is given the group, let it be known by 
the name of one of its members or the 
name may be taken from seasonal fea- 
tures or from story characters. 

Grouping children and encouraging 
them to group themselves makes for 
wholesome living and development. It is 
a true life situation in which they find 
themselves at work or play. It enriches 
their experiences; it develops in them 
self-respect and mutual respect for the 
contributions of each other; it gives as- 
surance to the slower learners in that 
their contributions and their services in 
the group are recognized and appre- 
ciated by their fellow associates. It is an 
estimable stepping stone in developing 
in children through cooperative group 
living the invaluable trait of social 
living. 

In our daily lives we are parts of 
many groups, some small, some large. 
The whole group is the starting point, 
so all groups are brought together for 
discussion, evaluation, classification, and 
summarization of the activity in its en- 
tirety. The entire class may choose to 
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Grouping is one of the best means 
of fostering growth. 


engage in some project. Mrs. S’s fifth 
grade formed a library club. Everyone 
read library books and each child made 
his own selection. Wednesday had the 
library hour; it was usually the first 
period in the afternoon. The first part 
of the period was given over to exchange 
of books and reading; the teacher gave 
guidance and help when requested to do 
so. The latter part of the period, children 
reported to the whole class and shared 
their impressions with each other. 


The Whole Group Plans 


A class should participate as a whole 
in many activities not directly needed 
in guided learning or experiences or 
skills. The group as a whole should par- 
ticipate in preparation for class parties, 
and excursions, exhibits, watching tele- 
vision or listening to radio programs, 
preparing for special day and special 
event observances, organization of class 
rules, and musical programs. Mrs. F’s 
class listened to news programs over the 
radio each week. After each broadcast 
the class entered into a discussion of 
what had been heard and gave worth- 
while interpretations of what it meant. 
Points were debated, children argued, 
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but they were friendly discussions. 

When the whole class works as a unit, 
there is developing in children, under 
teacher guidance, those intangibles known 
as concomitant learnings such as cooper- 
ative living, the acceptance of each other, 
the respect and appreciation of ideas of 
one another, training in social habits, 
and responsibility of planning and 
working for the good of all. 

Since children come from widely dif- 
ferent environments, with widely differ- 
ent maturation levels, some with little or 
no experiences on which to build, we as 
teachers must be always on the alert. We 
must prepare ourselves in the processes 
of social change, by doing research on 
the processes of grouping. 

We have come a long way from the 
one-group reading plan; we have passed 
the three-group reading plan and have 
advanced to groups of four, five, or six 
in order to promote growth in areas of 
total child development. Changes have 
been and will be made to keep step with 
a rapidly changing and scientific world. 

I believe that children learn at the 
level at which they are ready to learn— 
that all children learn—but intelligent 
grouping will facilitate this learning. 
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By H. GERTHON MORGAN 


Grouping for Growth and Development 


Research provides information and direction but not answers. H. 
Gerthon Morgan is assistant director and professor of education, Insti- 
tute for Child Study, University of Maryland, College Park. Here are 
some important questions as to whether grouping is based on policies 
determined without concern for total factors of human growth. 


"Tue art oF EDUCATION LIES IN PROMOT- 
ing the total development of the individ- 
ual in group situations. Happily, rapid 
progress is being made in creating edu- 
cational programs that are developmental 
in nature in contrast to the former em- 
phasis on direct training. This change 
is possible because of the presence of 
adequate scientific knowledge that can 
be applied to the educative process. Basic 
in this application are the scientific prin- 
ciples explaining the growth, develop- 
ment, behavior, and learning of children 
and youth. 

These principles have produced not 
only differences in procedures, content, 
relationships, and other aspects of edu- 
cation, but they have presented serious 
questions, extensive research, many ex- 
periments, and careful evaluations con- 
cerning the grouping of children for de- 
velopmental experiences. 

Many practical questions indicate the 
nature of our current attempts at using 
scientific information. Are there adequate 
tests to determine when children should 
enter school? Is chronological age the 
best criterion for grouping? Is it possible 
for an over-all grouping policy to hinder 
individual development? or even group 
development? Do grouping practices ac- 
tually produce problems for individuals 
and groups? A host of additional ques- 
tions exist. 

Our concerns increase in rather direct 
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proportion to the increase in our under- 
standing of the forces and factors shap- 
ing the growth and development of 
human beings. Each concern grows from 
a particular segment of valid research 
on human behavior resulting in differ- 
ent interpretations and producing an 
amazing variety in educational policy 
and practice. 


Research Provides Information 


Research has made clear a number of 
processes that influence the child’s satis- 
faction and success as a developing and 
learning participant in a group. Effec- 
tive participation is influenced by the 
child’s: 

physical processes including level of growth, 
management and use of body, health and 
health history, and the characteristic rate at 
which the body produces energy; 

relationships within the family group and 
the history of these relationships with the 
presence or absence of warm, close, support- 
ing, valuing ties; 

feeling of belongingness with his age mates 
—the roles played, the status accorded; 

community and the forces operating in it 
and more particularly within the child’s “life 
space,” as it is individually perceived, in- 
cluding the demands and expectations com- 
municated by parents, teachers, and others; 

concept of self growing out of his unique 
history of experience and emotion including 
the resulting skills, knowledge, attitudes, 
values, goals, and the total configuration of 
the motivational pattern; 
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heredity, including the learning potential; 

particular adjustment problems and _ his 
characteristic patterns of mechanisms by 
which he comforts, reassures, and protects the 
integrity of the self; 

concept of himself as an adequate and 
valued person who lives a life of significance. 

These processes represent the essence 
of most of the fundamental research con- 
tributed from many different scientific 
fields. Additional contributions in fur- 
thering the understanding of these forces 
can be expected. The significance of the 
child’s individual level of energy output 
is a relatively recent consideration to 
enter educational decision making. The 
impact of a child’s concept of self on 
development and learning in group situa- 
tions is currently being investigated in 


a variety of ways. 


Resulting Policies Are Difficult 


While this growing body of research 
»vovides a more logical basis for edu- 
cational decisions, the educator, in using 
the research findings, must consider 
many factors in arriving at final policies. 
Thus, policies are no longer easy to 
make. The chief difficulty is that each re- 
search contribution suggests a direct im- 
plication. The tendency to operate on this 
basis is a constant threat to adequate use 
of present-day knowledge, for when all 
research contributions are considered in 
their total interrelatedness, the implica- 
tions become less fixed, static, and direct. 

Educational decisions must be based 


jon the totality of appropriate research 


findings: implications of specific items of 
scientific knowledge represent an inade- 
quate basis for decision. A careful con- 
sideration of the totality of research does 
present some valid principles applicable 
to the practices of grouping children. 


No One Basis for Decision 


No one self-contained force or factor 
influencing the child’s behavior and 
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learning can possibly serve as the criter- 
ion for grouping children and youth if 
the educational process is concerned with 
the total development of all children. 
When there is a concern for total de- 
velopment, all influencing processes de- 
serve consideration. Depending on the 
experience to be provided, one cluster 
of factors may become more important 
than another. This is true for any con- 
sideration of the total group; it is espe- 
cially true in considering the individ- 
ual’s placement in a group because not 
only is behavior and learning caused, 
the causes are multiple, complex, and 
interrelated. If education is concerned 
with all of the behavior and all of the 
learning that takes place within a group, 
then an adequate basis for making deci- 
sions about a total group or about an 
individual demands consideration of all 
known forces. Procedures and decisions 
based on the identifiable forces must be 
worked out in local situations through 
carefully evaluated experimentation. 


Basic Assumptions 


Regardless of the direction that such 
experimentation may take, it is very un- 
likely that a particular grouping will be 
completely amiss, because human beings 
are more alike than they are different. 

While each participant brings to the 
group a unique experience story, a per- 
sonal backlog of emotion and feeling, 
and an individual ability level to profit 
from experiences offered, still the various 
group members bring to the group essen- 
tially the same biological equipment, the 
same processes by which they learn, 
some very similar needs, varying degrees 
of dependency, and, in most cases, 
marked similarity in cultural back- 
grounds, yet, each child is unique. 

The major values that accrue from the 
complete scope of interaction taking 
place within a group are based on the 
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uniqueness of the individuals that make 
up the group. Children are effective 
teachers of each other, and because of 
their individual uniqueness, all groups 
are rich in their resources. Resources 
exist in the teacher, trips, books, mate- 
rials, experiments, problems, and else- 
where, but the most valuable resources 
are found in the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual brought to the group. Individuals 
within the group must feel that they are 
individually valued, that they are signi- 
ficant in the group’s progress, and that 
their contributions are needed. 


Relationships Are Important, But— 


Essential to the child’s feeling free to 
contribute and feeling that the contribu- 
tion is appropriately useful is a group 
climate in which good, valuing, support- 
ing relationships exist between children 
and between children and teacher. Cur- 
rent research is lending support to the 
thesis that the warmth existing in the 
close interpersonal relationships within 
the group greatly facilitates the develop- 
ment of groups and of individuals within 
the groups. Wholesome relationships 
facilitate but do not necessarily assure 
that maximum development and learning 
will take place. 

There are groups and school situations 
where relationships are most desirable; 
yet, in some of the same situations, the 
learning and development occurring 
leaves much to be wished. The educator 
must serve the important functions of 
providing stimulation, possibilities for 
interests, framework of appropriate ex- 
periences, direction that leads to the 
organization, integration, and use of ex- 
periences, areas for exploration, oppor- 
tunities for creativity and problem solv- 
ing, as well as other functions needed 
to promote desired development and 
learning. 

The teacher can fulfill these functions 
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of education so superbly that the con- 
cern for grouping takes on less signi- 
ficance. The greater significance lies in 
what happens within the group when the 
group’s membership is determined and 
the group is functioning. 


The Group Must Be a Total Group 


Maximum functioning requires the 
total participation of all group members. 
How often the statement has been heard, 
“This would be a wonderful group were 
it not for Mary!” To promote more effec- 
tive and happy groups, researchers have 
considered how children win and _ lose 
belongingness in groups. 


Each group has purposes, both group and 
individual. These purposes are achieved 
through group activities. The individual's 
participation in these activities is dependent 
upon his contributions, based on knowledge 
and skills. The nature of the contribution 
determines the roles accorded individuals in 
the group. Different values are attached to 
these roles, thereby giving the individual 
high or low status and prestige. To achieve 
the purposes through activities, to use in- 
dividual contributions, to assign roles and 
accord status, children’s groups operate under 
strict codes, rules, regulations, and mores. 


Although there are many reasons as to 
why children are left out of groups, this 
formulation indicates some specific ones. 
Individuals may have purposes that con- 
flict with those of the group. They may 
lack the adequacies needed to contribute. 
They may constantly violate the rules 
based on group understandings. The 
teacher can work on conflicting purposes, 
can fulfill one of the major roles of edu- 
cation in building adequacies, and can 
help interpret the codes and rules. 

For much too long writers have em- 
phasized the absence of spevific adequa- 
cies as the cause for an individual’s lack 
of belongingness. Current experiences 
suggest that by far the majority of chil- 
dren lack belongingness because they 
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constantly violate group-agreed-upon 
understandings. Why, then, do youngsters 
violate such codes? In general, such chil- 
dren are concerned with basic needs more 
important than group belongingness. In 
fact, basic needs may be such that per- 
sonal dynamics force a child to violate 
group rules and regulations. Without 
basic love, a child may attempt to win 
other significant relationships through 
achievement, often academic achieve- 
ment. A group operating on a basis of 
sharing equally and taking turns may 
provide a rough impact on the child, who, 
in the struggle for achievement, insists 
on being first, monopolizes the discus- 
sion, brings excess materials, demands 
more attention, and shows many panicky 
behaviors, especially with slight failures. 


That Concept of Needs 


In recent educational history, the con- 
cept of need has largely represented the 
search for the basic needs of all children 
and youth. Many attempts are being 
made to base curriculum experiences 
directly on these needs. A more logical 
approach to basic needs and curriculum 
practices may exist in the concept of in- 
dividual needs. Each life story contains a 
unique constellation of factors and forces 
shaping, evoking, producing, directing, 
and creating specific needs for each in- 
dividual. 

Fortunately, an adequate approach to 
the understanding of individual needs 
is now possible for educators, but it calls 
for serious and basic study. An adequate 
body of scientific information explaining 
human behavior exists, primarily within 
the various sciences, but progress is being 
made in bringing these contributions to- 
gether in a synthesis. Of equal impor- 
tance is the progress being made in 
gathering objective information about 
children, and the use of the scientific 
method in applying appropriate explana- 
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tory concepts to a particular body of 
information about a child or group. Hap- 
pily, programs of inservice education, 
far beyond the experimental stages, now 
exist whereby educators can become the 
possessors of the scientific knowledge 
and can become skilled in applying it to 
school problems—problems of the indi- 
vidual needs. 

Valid principles of human develop- 
ment serve as a cogent basis on which to 
build educational programs. Too often, 
educators find authority within policies 
and practices. Actually, authority is more 
present within the child’s life. Physical 
growth, for one example only, is a genu- 
ine authority. Growth often conflicts with 
school policies—policies must give: 
growth will not! 

Knowledge of sound principles of 
human development serves as a basis for 
determining individual needs thus help- 
ing in attaining the art of education by 
providing for the development of the in- 
dividual in group situations. 


The Group Goes Far 


Many people, especially parents, feel 
that on the present American scene, in- 
dividual children must go “too far” to be 
good members of a group. There must be 
a line—just where? One speaker said re- 
cently, the current American idea is “Be 
groupy-—or else!” Another recently used 
the topic, “How an Individual Protects 
Himself from the Group.” One discus- 
sant expressed the trend by saying that 
“If three Americans had to bail out of 
a plane, they would form a committee 
on the way down to investigate the cause 
of the crash.” 

Effective group operation does not de- 
mand complete uniformity. Regardless 
of how a group operates, it is hoped that 
provision will always be made for ac- 
cepting individual differences within the 
group. 











for a good reading program 
MANY Methods and Materials 


Reading is important to purposeful living of the child at any age and 
so, many ways of working with reading materials are needed. You will 
use this article for new ideas, will give to beginning teachers, and will 
lend to parents. Discussion of commercial, teacher-made, and children’s 
own materials is included along with practical illustrations of different 
grouping practices for different purposes. 

all ~- °° NDEED WE ARE TEACHING THAT IM- 
— portant R—reading,” said the principal 
of Sunnyside School as she welcomed the 
new member of the Board of Education. 
“You'll find our teachers using many 
methods and a variety of materials. As 
we visit the rooms I think you will see 















Courtesy, Oklahoma City Public Schools 
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the children are learning to read skill- 
fully and with lasting interest.” 

The visitor walked down the hall with 
Miss Bennett who said, “‘Let’s start with 
a kindergarten, Mr. Thomas.” 

A quiet group of kindergarten chil- 
dren was listening to a story. Miss Gould 
came over to greet Miss Bennett and Mr. 
Thomas. Miss Gould explained that the 
reader, a second-grade youngster, had 
prepared her story with her teacher. She 
was reading Millions of Cats with enthu- 
siasm and ease. The second-grade teacher 
helped each child who came to read 
choose appropriate stories and prepare 
them carefully. This still allowed Miss 
Gould time to tell the old favorites. 

As it was time for outdoor play Miss 
Gould quietly called all those children 
whose names began with the same sound 
as duck. Next came the group whose 
names began like jump, and on until all 
had gone. Miss Bennett explained, “This 
game helps the children learn to dis- 
criminate sounds. As beginning readers 
next year, they will need this skill in 
hearing differences between such words 
as duck and luck.” 

“Perhaps we’ll find the sixes in this 
room sharing stories,” whispered Miss 
Bennett as they entered a sunny room. 
A little girl in pigtails was telling about 
her baby brother as the teacher wrote 
her story on the chalk board. Although 
it was Sharon’s story, the other children 
gave suggestions for better ways of ex- 
pressing ideas. When her story was com- 
pleted the children took turns reading it. 
A freckled Sandy said, “Sharon’s story 
reminds me of our box movie.” 

Miss Cherry agreed, “It is like the 
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story of ‘Our New Pet.’ The children in 
that story decided that a baby brother 
was the best pet, didn’t they? Since your 
group made it, Sandy, would you like 
to show it to us again?” 

Sandy brought the movie which had 
been made by drawing pictures on a 
strip of shelf paper. This simple “film,” 
attached to cardboard rollers, was pulled 
through slits cut in opposite sides of a 
suitbox. The children read the captions 
under the pictures as Sandy and Helen 
rolled the film. 

Miss Bennett told Mr. Thomas how 
the stories helped children solve some 
family adjustment problems. 


Experiences Give Meaning 


In the next room the teacher was just 
finishing writing their news of the morn- 
ing on the board. There seemed to be an 
air of excitement in the room, and no 
wonder! Their news told why: 

Today is our Big Day! 

We are going to the farm. 

Tomorrow will be Princess Elizabeth’s 
big day. 

She will be crowned Queen. 

But today we are going to the farm. 
The children took turns reading their 
news: some reading the sentence which 
told what was going to happen to Princess 
Elizabeth, others finding the two sent- 
ences that were nearly alike, and others 
finding the number of times the word 
day was used. Before the bus arrived, 
each child had had an opportunity to 
read part of the exciting news. 

The preparation which had been made 
for this farm trip was obvious. Pictures 
of farm animals and buildings were 
labeled and attractively displayed. Small 
boxes on the science table contained oats, 
seed corn, corn on the cob, straw, and 
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hay. Some oats had been planted and 
were just showing green. Experience 
charts told of making butter and cottage 
cheese. Many books containing farm 
stories were on the library table. Miss 
Bennett and Mr. Thomas looked at a 
large spiral-bound drawing tablet. One 
reading group had made its own story 
about a Holstein calf. The teacher had 
printed the story at their dictation and 
they had illustrated it, This had been 
placed with the other farm “reference 
books.” 

With the arrival of the bus, each child 
lined up clutching a piece of paper con- 
taining a list of animals, plants, machin- 
ery, or buildings found on a farm. Miss 
Bennett asked one of the “young farmers” 
what he was going to do with his list. 

Bill explained, “You see, Miss Ben- 
nett, there are so many things to see on a 
farm that each one of us is going to look 
for certain things.” 

Miss Bennett helped Mr. Thomas see 
the benefits derived from such a trip. 
“Children get meaning from words as 
they build meanings from firsthand ex- 
periencing. Their lists will help them as- 
sociate the words with the real objects.” 

As they passed Mrs. Wieland’s room, 
Miss Bennett realized that the children 
must be down in the gym having rhythms. 
“Mrs. Wieland is particularly successful 
in interpreting our reading program to 
parents. Do come in and see her fine 
materials.” 

They entered a gaily decorated room, 
literally filled with charts, labels, books, 
signs, and children’s pictures. Mrs. Wie- 
land showed them one of the newest film 
strips which accompanied one of the 
readers, supplementing and enriching 
the content of the stories. They looked at 
a chart which she had made at the begin- 
ning of the year. It told about a red, 
yellow, and blue balloon and had three 
bouncing balloons attached to it. 
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“The children insisted on keeping it 
in the room and brought new balloons 
for it frequently,’ Mrs. Wieland ex- 
plained. “Its fun to see how ingenious 
one can be in attracting children’s inter- 
ests. I have found that six- and seven- 
year-olds are intrigued by reading stories 
about their own favorite toys and dolls, 
particularly if these objects are small 
enough to be attached to a chart or 
book.” She showed them a chart story 
with a small] sail boat tied on it. They 
saw a booklet containing stories of a 
Raggedy Ann Doll, and Raggedy Ann 
herself was attached to the cardboard 
cover. An experience story about Linda’s 
new dress contained a swatch of the 
material. 

A large riddle book was on the read- 
ing table. Each page contained a simple 
story such as: 

I have two wheels. 

You can ride on me. 

What am I? 
On the opposite page there was a large 
sheet of colored paper with the sugges- 
tion “Look and See” written on it. Under 
the colored paper was a picture of a 
bicycle and the word bicycle. Mrs. Wie- 
land showed them this book and _ re- 
marked, “If you know what six- and 
seven-year-olds like, you know how to 
make learning interesting for them.” 

Mr. Thomas asked Mrs. Wieland about 
the books the children use in the first- 
grade reading program. She showed 
him several sets of attractive readers 
and explained their careful construction: 
their controlled vocabulary, limited num- 
ber of new words per page, repetition of 
new words, interesting stories, format 
and illustrations. She explained the 
gradation of the books from preprimers 
to third-grade readers. From her Par- 
ents Bookshelf, where she kept books 
on teaching of reading, child develop- 
ment, and parent-child relations, she 
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drew two readers, published thirty years 
ago. They compared the old, unattrac- 
tive, moralistic readers with the modern, 
attractive ones of today. Mrs. Wieland 
laughingly said, “These two readers are 
my best answer for anyone who wants 
the ‘Good old days in education.’ ” 


Reading in Dramatic Play 


In the second grade across the hall, 
they saw a large streamline train con- 
structed of orange crates and covered 
with wrapping paper painted a bright 
yellow. The children were busily en- 
gaged in many activities. Miss Melin, 
the teacher, spoke to the visitors, “This 
is our ‘free choice’ time. During our 
planning period, the children chose the 
activities they would like. We have to 
take turns playing in the train. 

“The group in this corner is making 
characters for a story they liked in one 
of the readers. Miss Nash, our stu- 
dent teacher, told the group the story of 
Nothing At All using a felt board. The 
children asked to make one of their own. 
A large board is covered with felt. They 
are drawing their characters on Manila 
paper. Strips of flannel pasted on the 
back will make them adhere to the felt 
board as the children relate their story. 

“Perhaps you would like to watch the 
group playing in the train. You'll see 
the game they are playing in the diner 
involves reading. Joan is waiting for 
me to hear the story she has prepared 
to read to the kindergarten tomorrow.” 

Three children were working in the 
mail car sorting letters which the group 
had written previously. Two girls peace- 
fully pretended to be sleeping in their 
lower and upper berths made of tables 
securely fastened. The children in the 
diner were ordering their food from 
menus they had carefully made. The 
waiter wrote their orders and gave them 
to the chef. He, in turn, read the order 
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and filled it by using cutout pictures of 
food. The waiter then had to remember 
what each customer had ordered and 
serve him. 

The visitors noticed that the children 
who were not playing in the train were 
happily engaged in other activities. A 
group of four children was playing a 
word lotto game. Several were painting 
at the easels. One had painted a picture 
of a large spotted snake with a beautiful 
blue bow about its neck! She was ilus- 
trating the story of Amanda which Miss 
Melin was reading to the group. Two 
enthusiastic little girls were matching 
words and pictures. Each had cards 
showing three words and three pictures. 
Brightly colored shoestrings were at- 
tached beside the words. By putting 
the strings in the correct holes they 
matched word and picture. One boy 
was working by himself arranging pic- 
tures of a story in logical sequence along 
the chalk rail of the blackboard. 

Miss Bennett said, “This is such an 
interesting room that it is difficult to 
leave, but I do want you to visit the 
second and third grade combination.” 


Teaching or Hearing? 


“Mrs. Anderson’s room is having their 
reading period now. Let’s join one of 
their groups.” Four boys and a girl were 
discussing one of the stories. 

“Have you ever felt lazy in the morn- 
ing like Jane did? When?” asked Mrs. 
Anderson. The children told of their 
experiences. 

“Tet’s read and find out what William 
was doing all the time Jane was in bed,” 
the teacher suggested. Different children 
read the page aloud. Mrs. Anderson 
quietly supplied a word when it was 
needed. Several times she suggested that 
a child skip over a troublesome word and 
finish the sentence. Frequently, the child 
could then go back and supply the word 
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from the context of the story. At no 
time was the continuity and the fun of 
the story interrupted. The children read 
the next page silently to find out what 
finally happened to William. They dis- 
cussed the page and Tom read what 
William had to say as he descended from 
the top of the tree. The children did not 
reread this page, but read on to the end 
of the story. Before returning to their 
desks, Mrs. Anderson listed some of the 
words which had bothered them. The 
words which she had written on the board 
were read, discussed, and located again 
in the story. Mrs. Anderson gave each a 
piece of drawing paper which they folded 
into four sections. They decided to draw 
two funny things which Jane had done 
and two funny things William had done 
on that day when the two had agreed to 
exchange places. They would write a 
sentence under each picture to describe 
it, using their books to help them with 
spelling. 

Taking a moment to talk with her 
visitors, Mrs. Anderson was enthusiastic 
about the progress this group was mak- 
ing. “I started them last Fall in pre- 
primers and with their own experience 
stories. They still need much guidance 
with easy reading materials at their own 
levels of confidence. They will continue 
to need help. There is a difference be- 
tween hearing children read and teaching 
children to read.” 


Performing a Service 


As they entered one of the third grades, 
Miss Bennett pointed out its unique con- 
tribution to the school. This group 
served as a communication center for 
most of the school’s bulletins. A movie 
was scheduled for tomorrow for the pri- 
mary grades. Two boys and a girl were 
carefully printing large announcements 
which could be read by each primary 
grade. A primary typewriter was used 
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by the children for quick notices. The 
school secretary came in each morning 
to consult with the bulletin committee. 
The one requirement was that it be writ- 
ten simply enough for primary children 
to read. 

This group had also decided to make 
signs for the various rooms. As Ralph 
pointed out, when they made the signs 
large enough for all to see and read, 
“Then the sevens will learn where the 
library is, and the word that stands for 
the library.” 

And Mary thought that if she passed 
the sign every day, it would help her 
learn to spell library! 

These projects had developed from 
the interest in their own class bulletin 
board. Several children were grouped 
around this board reading the invitation 
from one of the intermediate grades to a 
puppet show. Under the S’s there was a 
birthday card for Ellen Shaw from her 
teacher. Mary, Jim, and Don were re- 
minded of speech lessons. A note of 
congratulation had been written to Rob- 
bie and Peter for the excellent care they 
had given the doves last week. There 
were notes from other children, invita- 
tions to come and play, children’s jokes. 
Joan came over to show Miss Bennett the 
note she had found for her mother. Miss 
Bennett smilingly showed it to Mr. 
Thomas: 


Dear Mrs. Kendall, 

I thought you would like to know what a 
fine job Joan did of sharing her trip experi- 
ences with us today. We all enjoyed hearing 
her read her story of New Salem. Joan's 
reading is improving daily! 

Sincerely, 
Catherine Baker 


“We encourage the teachers to send 
frequent, informal reports on children’s 
progress to the parents,” Miss Bennett 
remarked as they left the busy room. 

Upstairs they found a group of eight- 
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year-olds sharing the experience of a 
short, but interesting trip. Their teacher 
had copied one of the children’s stories 
on a large sheet of oak tag. The children 
were reading it together. 
Our Trip 
Lee took us on a tour of the basement of 
our school. We saw the furnaces and learned 
how they operate. It cost $46 to heat and 
light the Big Auditorium. We traced a pipe 
to our room, and the pipe was in the south 
bike room. We went to see the panel where 
Lee controls the heating in different parts 
of the building. We saw Lee turn on the heat- 
ing units and we heard the air. There are 
three furnaces to heat the school. Lee opened 
the furnace and we saw inside. The flames 
were real hot when Lee opened the furnace. 


Discussion followed with many interest- 
ing questions: How much does it cost to 
heat the building? How many light bulbs 
are replaced each year? What does one 
of our third readers cost? These and 
other questions were recorded and sent 
by messenger to the school secretary. 

Outside the door Miss Bennett hesi- 
tated and smiled. “Number work, or 
reading?” she asked. “It’s hard to tell, 
isn’t it?” 

What Does the Librarian Do? 

“The librarian is helping a group of 
eight- and nine-year-olds with library 
skills.” They stepped into a comfort- 
able, attractive room where Miss Holmes 
was explaining shelving of books accord- 
ing to the Dewey system. Large cards 
with title, author, and number, repre- 
sented books from the science section. 
The children arranged these cards in the 
proper order on the bulletin board. 

Next, the librarian referred to the 
chart which listed the questions the 
children had asked about insects. She 
explained the use of the card catalog in 
locating books they would need. While 
Miss Holmes helped some of the chil- 
dren use the card catalog, the room 
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teacher, Mr. Haines, worked with others 
in using encyclopedias. Some of the 
children sought information in magazines. 

As she closed the door, Miss Bennett 
said, “This group has a keen interest 
in insects. We'll see their collection 
later. They plan to prepare an anno- 
tated bibliography for the use of other 
intermediate groups.” 


Specific Skills Are Needed 


“One of the hoys told me they expected 
the silkworms to begin spinning cocoons 
today,” the principal remarked. “Let’s 
stop here in Mr. Haines’ room.” Two 
boys were watching silkworms greedily 
munch mulberry leaves. One boy asked 
the visitors to see the ants at work in 
the “anterrarium” his committee had 
made. Three boys were bringing in the 
books which the group had checked out 
of the library earlier in the morning. 
Another group was selecting pictures for 
a bulletin board labeled “Helpful and 
Harmful Insects.” “We’re going to make 
a chart showing insect damage to crops,” 
said Mary. “This Agricultural Yearbook 
is just what we need!” 

Mr. Haines asked the children to go 
to their seats. “We have brought the 
books from the library,” he said. “I 
think you'll find many of the answers 
to your questions about insects. What 
part of these books will help you locate 
information quickly?” 

“T think the table of contents helps,” 
remarked Bill. “You can see whether 
the book has what you need.” 

“Not always,” said George. “Some- 
times you find a topic in the index when 
it isn’t listed in the contents.” 

“That’s true. We can use both,” said 
Mr. Haines. “Let’s use the index as a 
guide now. While Kent distributes the 
books I’ll give each of you one of these 
sample sheets of a make-believe index.” 
Using the sample he called their atten- 
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tion to main topics and sub-topics. “Will 
this imaginary book tell about trap door 
spiders? On what page does the longest 
discussion of bees begin?” After asking 
similar questions he suggested they ex- 
amine the index of the book Kent had 
placed on each desk. “Raise your hand 
if you think you will find information 
to answer the first question about insects 
which is on our chart.” He walked about, 
helping some children with cross refer- 
ences as they looked up various topics. 
The group continued this reading lesson 
as Mr. Thomas and Miss Bennett left. 

“Science and reading merge, you can 
see,” commented the principal as they 
walked down the hall. “These science 
interests and activities provide excellent 
opportunities to develop skill in critical 
reading. In one group recently an argu- 
ment arose as to the speed of airplanes. 
It was soon apparent that copyright dates 
had to be carefully checked. Children 
are learning to distinguish fact and 
theory, and to watch for such statements 
as ‘scientists believe,’ and ‘according to 
present theory.” ” 

They went into a fourth grade but the 
children were in the music room. “It 
takes skill to read pictures, too,” said 
Miss Bennett. “Mrs. Glenn has displayed 
these pictures about the sugar beet in- 
dustry at the children’s eye level. Notice 
the questions on this placard at the 
beginning of the series. These questions 
under the pictures direct the children to 
note details, to make comparisons, and 
to relate the pictures to other reading. 
Here is a large chart showing the process 
of making sugar. In this pocket on the 
bulletin board are slips of paper with 
each step of the process stated briefly. 
When a child finishes reading the chart 
he may test himself by tacking the slips 
of paper in order on the bulletin board. 
Then he can check his work by referring 
to the chart.” 
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Afraid of Book Reporis? 


“Sharing favorite stories stimulates 
reading,” the principal remarked as she 
guided the visitor into Miss Davis’ room 
where the nines and tens were chuckling 
as the teacher read an amusing incident. 

The teacher concluded, ““And—you’ll 
have to read it for yourself!” Hands 
waved for the privilege of reading the 
new book and a waiting list was started. 
“Who is ready to tell about a book to- 
day?” Miss Davis asked. Five hands 
went up. Each child gave a brief de- 
scription of his book. “Who would like 
to hear more about The Green Ginger 
Jar?” “Who would like to hear Bill tell 
about Homer Price?” In this way five 
groups were formed and the children 
found places in various parts of the room 
where interested listeners could hear 
these “book reports.” 


Help for Slow Readers 


“Mr. Wallace plans with his ten-year- 
olds for a daily reading time in which 
the children select library books or con- 
tinue reading materials related to cur- 
rent science or social studies interests. 
Also, I think you will be interested in 
his work with children who are having 
difficulty with reading.” 

They sat near a desk where the teacher 
was discussing a book with one of the 
boys. “In what ways was Lee a coward? 
Was he afraid of everything?” The boy 
answered thoughtfully. Then Mr. Wal- 
lace suggested he begin reading aloud 
at the place he was reading before they 
stopped to discuss the characters and 
plot. Before the teacher moved on to the 
next desk he made a few notes on a 
card to indicate Tom’s progress. 

At the next desk he helped one child 
check a simple workbook lesson. Then 
the boy, who was evidently a “slow 
reader,” brought out a scrapbook con- 
taining pictures of sports equipment and 
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activities. As Ronnie and Mr. Wallace 
discussed the pictures the teacher wrote 
captions on slips of paper. Then the 
captions and pictures were matched. As 
Ronnie started to copy the captions in 
his book the teacher moved on to help 
another boy who had been testing him- 
self with a set of word cards. Mr. Wal- 
lace praised him and helped with the 
words in the “don’t know pile.” Then 
they worked on Mike’s report. The book 
he had selected was obviously too dif_- 
cult, but Mike was anxious to use it. 
Mr. Wallace read several paragraphs 
aloud and helped him interpret the pic- 
tures. They moved to the back of the 
room where a typewriter was available 
for the use of all. As Mike summarized 
the important things he wanted to tell, 
Mr. Wallace typed the report which Mike 
could now read easily and happily. 


What Is Critical Reading? 


“I think Miss Lane’s group is out, 
too,” Miss Bennett remarked. It was ob- 
vious that the fifth and sixth graders 
in this classroom were producing the 
school newspaper. “The weekly news- 
map is very important to this group. 
Reading and geography are combined 
as the children read about news over the 
world. These children also have ordered 
newspapers from various cities and com- 
pare the reports of current affairs. This 
interest developed with the election last 
Fall. Miss Lane has been encouraging 
critical reading in this way.” 

Next door, sixth graders were begin- 
ning to read their weekly newspapers 
when the visitors entered. “During the 
first week of school, Miss Watts placed 
sample copies of various weekly papers 
for differing ability levels on the read- 
ing table. Each child was to select the 
one he could read easily and the one he 
felt would be best for him,” explained 
the principal. 
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Miss Watts invited all the children 
who were reading about the coronation 
to come to the discussion center. “Let’s 
see how well we can skim to get facts,” 
she said. “When you find the answer to 
the question I ask, turn your paper over. 
Now read quickly to find out when the 
coronation will take place.” This was fol- 
lowed by a series of questions which the 
children answered readily. 

Then she met with another group who 
had finished reading the first news article 
in their paper. “What were the most im- 
portant points in this story?” she asked. 
Suggestions were made and evaluated. 
“When you return to your desk, write 
four important points about jet airplanes 
in this next article. This will help in re- 
porting to the whole group.” 

When a majority of the children had 
finished reading their papers, Miss Watts 
asked one child to serve as group leader. 
Sharing news from several papers en- 
riched the discussion for all. 


Many Methods, Many Materials 


“These teachers certainly have to be 
acquainted with more books and mate- 
rials than I realized,” Mr. Thomas re- 
marked as they returned to Miss Ben- 
nett’s office. “Now I understand why so 
much time is needed to prepare for the 
school day.” 

“Yes, a good teacher is constantly 
looking for new books and materials,” 
answered Miss Bennett. “I have tried to 
show you today that our teachers are 
using many methods of teaching reading, 
and I know you were aware of the wide 
variety of published materials, teacher- 
made materials, and children’s materials 
for reading. You’ve seen ability group- 
ing, interest grouping, and individual 
procedures. In this developmental read- 
ing program the teachers adapt methods 
and materials to meet the needs and 
abilities of each child.” 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 


Newington Association for Childhood Education, 
Connecticut 
Alpine Association for Childhood Education, Utah 


Lee M. Thurston 

Lee M. Thurston, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, died in Washington, D. C., September 4, 
1953. On July 2, Dr. Thurston became Com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, succeeding 
Earl J. McGrath. Dr. Thurston was state 
superintendent of public instruction in Michi- 
gan, and dean-designate, School of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, at the time of 
his appointment as Commissioner. 

Dr. Thurston met with the ACEI Executive 
Board during its August meeting in Washing- 
ton. 


Marie Butts 


Marie Butts, emeritus general secretary of 
the International Bureau of Education, died 
in Geneva, Switzerland, June 2, 1953. Miss 
Butts was a tireless worker in international 
activities in the field of pedagogical informa- 
tion and education for peace. She was respon- 
sible for the creation of the quarterly Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education. 
Those who attended the 1936 ACEI Confer- 
ence will remember Miss Butts as a speaker 
at the general session on international affairs. 


Life Members 


The ACEI welcomes the following people 
as life members: 

Margaret Hill, Santa Barbara, California 

Hilda J. Hunter, Kansas City, Kansas 

Marianna Irwin, Chicago, Illinois 

Vera D. Petersen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Wanda Robertson, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mildred L. Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin 


ACEI Permanent Headquarters 

The search for an appropriate site for a 
permanent ACEI headquarters building con- 
tinues. Members of the ACEI Executive 
Board, during their semi-annual meeting in 
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Washington in August, visited possible sites 
and formulated plans for continuation of the 
quest for a suitable location for headquarters. 


1953-54 ACEI Fellow 


Mina Marte MILter, a teacher in the public 
schools of Austin, 
Texas, began her 
work as ACEI 
Fellow on August 
1. In the work at 
headquarters in 
Washington, D. 
C., and in Execu- 
tive Board ses- 
sions, Miss Miller 
represents all 
ACEI branch 
members and 
particularly those 
of the Southwest 
region. 

Miss Miller 
holds a Bachelor 
of Science degree 
in elementary education from Texas College 
of Arts and Industries and a Master of Educa- 
tion degree from the University of Texas. She 
has served as president of the Austin ACE and 
has been a member of a number of committees 
in her ACE branch. Miss Miller is the second 
Fellow to represent the Southwest ACEI 
region. 

The Fellow is selected from the teachers 
who are nominated by former ACEI Execu- 
tive Board members of that region. The 
Fellow for 1954-55 will be chosen from the 
Great Lakes region. 





th 


Mina Marie Miller 


Changes 


Myron Cunningham, ACEI vice-president 
representing intermediate education, has 
joined the staff of the College of Education 
of the University of Florida at Gainesville. 
He was formerly director of curriculum and 
instruction in the public schools of Abilene, 
Texas. 

Julian Greenlee has been appointed profes- 
sor of education at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. He leaves Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
where he has been professor of physics and 
has specialized in science education. 
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Nancy Nunnally has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of education at the Teachers 
College of University of Cincinnati. She has 
been a member of the staff at Indiana Univer- 
sity, where she served as adviser of the In- 
diana University ACE. 

Aileen W. Robinson is directing the nursery 
education work at the Maharani Devi Girls’ 
School, Jaipur, Rajasthan, India, during this 
school year. She is on leave from her position 
as principal of Edgewood Elementary School, 
Scarsdale, New York. 


New ACEI Publication 


Guiding Children In School and Out, the 
1953 reprint service bulletin, is off the press. 
Ten important and worth-while articles deal- 
ing with guidance of children were chosen 
from the 1952-53 issues of Cu1LDHOoD Epuca- 
TION. The articles included were selected to 
help the reader understand how children grow 
and how this affects the learning situation. 
People who work with children in the home, 
the school, and the community, will find this 
bulletin of special value. 

The bulletin may be purchased from the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. 1200-15th Street. N.W., Washington 
5. D.C. Pp. 36, 50¢. 


Children Under Six 

The “South’s Six and One-Half Million 
Youngest Citizens” was the theme of the 
Southern Regional Conference on Children 
Under Six, held at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
in April. ACEI was represented by Mamie 
Heinz, associate secretary. The Daytona Beach 
ACE assisted in local planning for the con- 
ference. 


NANE Conference 

The National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation will hold its biennial Conference 
October 28-31, 1953 in Minneapolis. Further 
information concerning the conference is 


available from Elizabeth M. Fuller, Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14. 


Educational Policies Commission 


Howard E. Wilson of New York City will 
become secretary of the NEA-AASA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission on November 1, 


1953, succeeding William G. Carr in that post. 


As a member of the executive staff of the 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
since 1945, Dr. Wilson has had an active 
role in the development of many educational 
enterprises bearing on international relations. 

Dr. Wilbur Murra has served as acting sec- 
retary of the Educational Policies Commission 
for a year. 


Director General of UNESCO 


Luther Harris Evans was elected Director 
General of the United Nations Educational. 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, July 1. 
Dr. Evans was one of the original members 
of the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco, and last year served as its chairman. 

Dr. Evans has been Librarian of the Library 
of Congress during the past eight years. 


American Education Week 

“Good Schools Are Your Responsibility” is 
the theme of American Education Week, No- 
vember 8-14. 

American Education Week sponsors are: 
National Education Association, American 
Legion, United States Office of Education, and 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

For a list of the special materials, which 
have been made available at nominal cost to 
help planning committees develop their pro- 
grams, write directly to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201-16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Citizenship Conference 

The Eighth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship was held in Washington, September 17- 
18. “What Price Freedom” was the conference 
theme. This conference is sponsored annually 
by the National Education Association and the 
U. S. Department of Justice. Delegates from 
the Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational to the Citizenship Conference were: 
Constance Carr, Editor of ACEI publications, 
and Mina Marie Miller, ACEI Fellow for 
1953-54. 


UN Day 

United Nations Day will be observed on 
October 24, the anniversary of the signing of 
the United Nations charter at San Francisco. 
Suggestions for community and school plan- 
ning for the observance of the occasion of 
the eighth birthday of United Nations Day 
may be secured from the United States Con- 
mittee for United Nations Day, 816-2lst 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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* ROCK N ROW A special type of play 


equipment which helps develop and coordinate 
the pushing and pulling muscles involved in 
the rowing action. This unit accommodates six 
to eight children. Rockers are made of 14%” 
maple and are braced by two 20” lengths of 


sy NESTING BRIDGES 


Designed for the school with limited active 
play area, this simple equipment encourages 
creative dramatic exploration and _ enables 


children to play on their own levels of ability. 
When used in conjunction with a 6’ double 
cleated ladder, walking board and 3’ portable 
ladder, these bridges invite a wide variety of 
physical activities. Nested, the 36” wide 
welded tubular steel bridges require little 
floor space and provide storage for the walk- 


ing board and ladders. 


* Tested and approved by the Association 
of Childhood Education International 





galvanized pipe. The removable maple board 
is 8’ long, 10” wide and 14%” thick. Ends and 
center are double cleated. Rocking ends can 
be nested for storage. Finished in natural for 
outdoor use. 


AP 124 $39.50 








AP 126 Pair of Bridges $39.50 


AP 127 Complete unit as illus- 
trated: Nesting bridges; 
6’ double cleated ladder; 
6’ walking board; and 3’ 
steel ladder 55.00 


: i]jeralt_ 


f- 
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ee 2 INC 
155 East 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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he missed 


“Independence ”! 


In the “old days”, a pupil joined the group 
“at the foot of the class” if he missed the 
spelling of a word from a list of words he had 
to learn by rote. How much better it is 
today, when a student who is fortunate enough 
to have WORD POWER THROUGH SPELL- 
ING can learn the spelling of a word by using 
it, by learning its different meanings, by 
learning related words. Besides, the pupil’s 
“competition” is not with other members of 
the class but with his own record, the tests 
and reviews which show his individual needs. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING by 
Lillian E. Billington, a series of books tor 
grades 2 to 8, promotes the learning of spell- 
ing in ways that are interesting and meaning- 
ful to young people. For example, the pupil 
learns from numerous visual aids the multiple 
meanings of;common words; he learns in con- 
text that words have various derived forms; 
he finds that similar vowel and consonant 
sounds may be spelled differently; and he 
discovers the uses of a simple dictionary, ap- 
propriate for his grade. The individualized 
program of study and tests helps to assure 
permanent learning. 


In these ways, WORD POWER THROUGH 
SPELLING attacks the problem of failure in 
spelling. It changes the old-fashioned word 
list into a living language study, and it pro- 
vides the many opportunities for success that 
every pupil deserves. 


* 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, VERA PETERSEN 





THE BORROWERS. By Mary Norton. Illus- 


trated by Beth and Joe Krush. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 

1953. Pp. 180, 5Y% x 8 in., $2.50. Have you 
made your Christmas shopping list? If not, 
jot down The Borrowers. If you have, add 
The Borrowers. How many copies you will 
need depends on how many friends you have 
between the ages of eight and one hundred 
and eight, for here is a book to delight all 
ages, most especially if read aloud. It is an 
excellent book for a family to read together. 

If ever you have carefully put away a cuff 
link, an exceptionally small screw, a single 
special delivery stamp, or a particularly fine 
needle and then when you wanted any one of 
these, absolutely could not find it—then you 
understand about Borrowers. When you think 
for a moment of all the little safety pins that 
must be replaced again and again then you 
know for certain that there are Borrowers. 
Homily, Pod, and Arrietty (mother, father, 
and daughter) were the minute little mem- 
bers of the Clock family who borrowed every- 
thing they had—even their names, “which 
didn’t sound quite right.” From their home 
between the joists below the kitchen floor of 
a London mansion, Pod and later Arrietty 
worked providing themselves with both es- 
sentials and luxuries from the “human beans” 
who lived upstairs. 

This artistic fantasy is written with zest 
and a substantial underveining of plausibility 
—without which real fantasy does not exist. 


LITTLE FRIGHTENED TIGER. By Golden 
MacDonald. Illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. New York: Doubleday, 575 Madison 
Ave., 1953. Pp. 34, 10% x 8 in., $2.50. 

“Once there was a little tiger who was abso- 

lutely scared to death. He shook in the 

morning. He shook in the bright hot sun 
at noon. He shook in the sunset when the 
golden shadows fell with their last long 
rays on the tawny backs of the tigers who 
had all come out on the warm rocks. And 
he shook all night, and he woke up in the 
morning shaking. He was scared to death, 
the poor little tiger. 

“His mother and father, who were tigers, 
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were very, very brave tigers, as all tigers are 
brave. . . . But at any rate, this little tiger 
was a frightened tiger. And so one day his 
mother said: ‘Little tiger, stop shaking or 
you will shake your little stripes off.’ ” 

Here is a book that will surely be ap- 
plauded by our fours, fives, and sixes. Short 
brisk sentences together with long uncluttered 
ones are skillfully blended to produce an 
ease of style that is deceivingly simple. There 
is a richness of vocabulary to enhance both 
the listening and the reptitious speech of 
young children. 

The publication of Little Frightened Tiger 
is one more tribute to the work of the late 
Margaret Wise Brown, who wrote also under 
several pseudonyms one of which, as for this 
book, was Golden MacDonald. 

Leonard Weisgard has contributed unerr- 
ingly with his excellent, textured illustrations 
—this time in two colors, yellow and green, 
along with the black. 

This book is important for its practical 
lesson that all of us are afraid of something 
whether we are big or little, young or old, 
but the book is even more important because 
it keeps that lesson as a by-product. 


WHEN THE MOON IS NEW. By Laura 
Bannon. Illustrations by the author. Chi- 
cago: Albert Whitman, 560 W. Lake St., 
1953. Pp. 45, 734 x 9 in., $2.75. Six- to 

ten-year-olds will love little Rainbow Jumper, 

a Seminole Indian child who has sensed a 

mystery in her camp and is told she will 

have a surprise “when the moon is new.” 

Rainbow, who has just learned to use a simple 

hand-powered sewing machine, the pride of 

all Seminole women, speculates and hopes 
that her surprise will be a little machine all 
for herself. After all, hadn’t her mother said. 

“It will keep your hands busy,” and Big 

Grandmother, “It will be something new, 

something you will treasure.” 

When the time finally came that the moon 
was new, there was no little sewing machine 
for Rainbow, but to her unexcelled delight 
-—a new baby brother! 

Here is a regionally significant story, warm- 
ing the hearts of younger children. It is rich 
with brilliantly colored illustrations, a com- 
panion-piece to Manuela’s Birthday (Whit- 
man, 1943) a story of old Mexico, also 
written and illustrated by Laura Bannon. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TEACHING 


Instrument Playing 


CORNET ¢ TRUMPET ¢ TROMBONE ¢ BARITONE e TUBA 

CLARINET ¢ FLUTE « FRENCH HORN « VIOLIN « CELLO 
STRING BASS « DRUMS Ten specially-prepared Filmstrips are 
available... covering each instrument mentioned above. Each 
Filmstrip has an accompanying manual which may be used as 
written or as a guide for teacher's remarks. This step-by-step 
visual method of instruction, produced by the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education, University of Nebraska, makes a quick and 
/asting impression on all students. Saves your time, too! Mail 
coupon for complete information and prices. No obligation. 


HELP STUDENTS "LEARN FASTER, BY SEEING” 


Prepared by experts, simple to use, 
easy to understand . . . the 35 mm. 
Filmstrips offered by Pan-Ameri- 
can are invaluable to both instru- 
mental music teacher and student. 





PAN-AMERICAN sano INSTRUMENTS, Division of C.G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., Dept. 1073 
© Please rush FREE Visual Aids Filmstrip folder, without obligation. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 89) 


STORY OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Illustrations by the 
authors. New York: Macmillan, 60 Fifth 
Ave., 1953. Pp. 80, 734 x 10 in., $3. Con- 

tinuing their “This is America” books (Aa 

American A B C, The Rooster Crows, Amer- 

ica’s Stamps, and A Bird in the Hand, all 

published by the Macmillan Co.) Maud and 

Miska Petersham now present their Story of 

the Presidents of the United States of America. 

It is a handsome book with numerous illus- 

trations in black and white and blue. En- 

hancing the end papers are facsimiles of the 
signatures of each of the presidents. 
Here is a book to add spirit to lessons in 

American History for fifth and sixth grades. 


GHOSTS, GHOSTS, GHOSTS. Stories selected 
by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illustrations by Man- 
ning de V. Lee. New York: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 119 W. 57th St., 1952. Pp. 281, 6 x 


914 in., $2.50. “In this delightfully spine- 


chilling collection” Phyllis Fenner has col- 






PITSCHI 


Story and six-color pictures by HANS 
FISCHER. “A well-known Swiss artist has made an 
enchanting picture story . . . about a little kitten 
dissatisfied with his cathood.’—Virginia Kirkus. 

Ages 4-8. $3.00 


THE CHRISTMAS BUNNY 


By WILL AND NICOLAS. four-color and 
black-and-white drawings by Nicolas enhance 
this amusing and tender story of Davy and his 
adventures among the forest animals the night 
before Christmas. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


MOTHER GOOSE RIDDLE RHYMES 


Five-color pictures by JOSEPH LOW. A dis- 
tinguished graphic artist has turned Mother Goose 
into a delightful guessing game, through charm- 
ing rebus picture-puzzles. Ages 6 up. $2.50 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


lected ghostly stories from the distinguished 
pens of Ruth Sawyer, Bertha Gunterman, 
Halina Gorska, Jan Struther, Stephen Vincent 
Benet and others. There are in the collection 
a few stories that could be used in the inter- 
mediate grades, but the greatest share are 
“thrillers” for upper grade youngsters. 


TREES AND THEIR STORY. By Dorothy 
Sterling. Illustrated with photographs by 
Myron Ehrenberg. New York: Doubleday, 
575 Madison Ave., 1953. Pp. 119, 6 x 9 
in., $2.50. Exceptional for its distinctive 

photographs and well-written text, this book 

will be a useful one for all elementary grades. 

The clear black and white photographs are 

in some instances enlarged, in others taken 

close-up to show the exact size of a leaf, seed 
pod, or flower. When used for reference 
material this book will have to be read to 
primary children, but intermediate and upper 
grade children can read it for themselves. 

In Trees and Their Story Dorothy Sterling 
and Myron Ehrenberg have conveyed the 
beauty, wonder, and intricate design of nature 
as found in trees, our oldest and biggest 
plants. 


Early Fall Titles 


THE BORROWERS 


By MARY NORTON. Winner of England’s Car- 
negie Medal as the most outstanding children’s 
book of 1952. “A book which, | venture to 
prophesy, will join ‘Alice’ and ‘Peter Pan’ as a 
nursery classic.’’"—Childhood. Illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


THE WISHING APPLE TREE 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. A lively story of how some 
boys and girls awaken the interest of a Nebraska 
farming community in their small church. _ Illus- 
trated by Marshall Davis. Ages 9-12. $2.95 


JAPAN IN STORY AND PICTURES 


By LILY EDELMAN. An up-to-date portrait of 
Japan and its people. Illustrated with photographs. 
Foreword by Roma Gans. Ages 9-12. $2.25 
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Even in a crowded classroom... 
Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox give you 
more play value...enough to 
‘“*go-around” for every child! 
4 Every child in your group needs block play. These 
: large hollow blocks provide it despite crowded 
af conditions. 
: How? Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox lock together—chil- 
“ey ~ ; dren can build without your help. 
Build a stove, a plane, anything... ; : 
Mor-Pla Blox hold group interest. Mor-Pla’s interlock is so simple, children make 
things in a few minutes. Structures won’t slide 
" apart—yet they’re quickly, easily taken apart. 
r That means more time for play . . . more activity 
5 for more youngsters in each period! 
Built to last, of finest, grade A, Ponderosa pine. 
Mor-Pla Blox wipe clean. finish cannot chip 
or peel. 
Begin to enjoy this teaching help soon! 
“a a . Write for Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox Folder. to — 
built wi L it: 1 
Sneha wih baie wt sil? RA, STONE PRODUCTS 
elise P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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good books for teachers 
in training and in service 


Teaching Science in the 
Elementary School 


By R. Will Burnett. Part | considers 
the place of science in the elementary 
school. Part Il presents a rich variety 
of experiences for instruction. The ma- 
terials do not presuppose a science back- 
ground for the teacher, and have been 
tested for their classroom practicability. 

541 pp., $5.75 


Teaching Social Studies 
in the Elementary School 


By Ralph C. Preston. Combining the 
best of both the traditional and the pro- 
gressive approach to teaching social 
science, this book suggests ways of har- 
nessing children’s capacities to lead them 
to solid understanding of man and so- 
ciety. 353 pp., $3.25 


A Book of 
Childrens Literature 


By Lillian Hollowell. Revised Edi- 
tion. A text for teachers and for libra- 
rians in training, and a source book for 
parents, teachers, and all who are in- 
terested in children’s reading. 

697 pp., $5.75 


RINEHART & CO. 


232 Madison Ave. New York 16 














Books for Adults .. . 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 





THE TEACHER WAS BLACK. By H#. E. 0. 
James and Cora Tennen. London: Wm. 
Heinemann, Ltd., 99 Great Russell St., 
1953. Pp. 120. 10s 6d. (Edition also avail- 
able through New Education Book Club). 

This book is a description of an experiment 
in international understanding sponsored by 
Unesco. Boys and girls, aged twelve to four- 
teen, in a school in England were interviewed 
to find out how they felt toward various types 
of foreign people. Then these children were 
taught for two weeks by two Negro women 
teachers from the Gold Coast. After the 
teachers had left, the children were _inter- 
viewed again concerning how they felt toward 
people of different nationalities and races. It 
was found that knowing and liking these two 
Negroes caused most of the children to change 
attitudes of friendliness toward all Negroes, 
and in many cases toward other foreign 
people too. Where earlier they had said that 
Negroes were “wild,” “cruel,” “savage,” and 
that they did not like their color, many chil- 
dren now made such statements as, “I didn’t 
used to like the color, but it seems different 
if the people are friendly to you. You just 
forget it.” “I like the Africans now.” “They’re 
as civilized as us.” 

This experiment shows that good personal 
contacts with some members of a foreign 
nation or race can change attitudes toward 
the people as a whole. It may suggest to 
parents and teachers ways in which they can 
provide such personal contacts for children.— 
Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PER- 
SONNEL WORK. By Ruth Strang. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. Fourth 
edition, enlarged and revised. Pp. 478. 
$3.75. This work shows the usual deep 

understanding of boys and girls and the appre- 

ciation of the needs of teachers which charac- 
terizes Miss Strang’s writings. Opportunities 
and needs for personnel work to be done by 
teachers are delineated in story form which is 
realistic and vivid, an approach which will 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Schuman’s MAN AND HIS WORLD Series 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


NaTHAN S. WasuTon, Editor 
Assistant Professor of Education, Queens College 


EACH $2.50 — ILLUSTRATED 


*Non-technical, readable, accurate, profusely illustrated books prepared by experts 
for elementary school teachers are now available. 

*The college science textbook does not meet the needs of elementary school teachers 
who teach science for every day living. The elementary science books do not serve 
as resource or reference materials for teachers. 

*MAN AND HIS WORLD series bridges the gap between the very elementary and 
highly technical books that will give elementary school teachers the necessary 
supplementary knowledge and ideas to improve their instruction in science and social 


studies. 


THE CITY 

by Rod and Lisa Peattie 

Illus. by Bunji Tagawa 

“Recommended for supplementary reading 
in upper-grade social studies classes.”—Li- 
brary Journal. 
THE LAW 

What It Is and How It Works 

by Rod and Lisa Peattie 

Illus. by Bunji Tagawa 

“An excellent beginner’s book on the mean- 
ing of Law. It connects vividly with every- 
day life; valuable to supplement many parts 


of social studies and an important book for 
school libraries.” N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


WATER FOR PEOPLE 

by Sarah R. Riedman 

Illus. by Bunji Tagawa 

“Accurate, authorative, elementary science 
book for pupils, teachers, and general science 
students.”—Science Education. 


YOUR BLOOD AND YOU 

by Sarah R. Riedman 

Illus. by Ida Scheib 

Foreword by Dr. A. J. Carlson 

“May be used effectively as a reference in 
science classes of junior high school.”—The 
English Journal. 


PLANET EARTH 

by Rose Wyler 

Illus. by John Sand 

“Gives a good understanding of the earth’s 
place in the universe.”—ALA 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE WORLD’S 
RELIGIONS 

by Royston Pike 

Illus. by E. C. Mansell 

“Recommended for schools and public li- 
braries.”—Library Journal. 
THE MOON 

by George Gamow 

Illus. by Bunji Tagawa 


Dr. Gamow tells us about the origin of 
the Moon itself, the variety of phenomena 
produced by the Moon on our earth, and about 
the rocket ships of the future that may bring 
the first explorers to our satellite. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH 
by Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames 
Illus. by Gerald Ames 


“Authors write skillfully, gearing their vo- 
cabulary and style to secondary school stu- 
dents.”—-Library Journal. 


THE WAY OF SCIENCE 
Its Growth and Method 


by John Somerville 
Illus. by Dwinell Grant 


“The author briefly surveys the history of 
science and the meaning of the induction 
method of reasoning and its applications to 
the social sciences.”—Library Journal. 


Henry Schuman, Inc., Publishers, 20 E. 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR ORDERS OR EXAMINATION PURPOSES 


Discount 25%, F.O.B. N.Y., to schools or teachers. Examination-on-approval copies available 
on same basis; charge subject to cancellation if 6 or more copies of any book are ordered for 


class or library use. 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 92) 


interest not only teachers but parents, adminis- 
trators, guidance workers, and others who 
work with children. Techniques, principles of 
personnel work, theory and practice are con- 
cretely and practically demonstrated. Well 
worth a place on each teacher’s professional 
shelf.—Reviewed by Tom RINGNEss. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, NEA. Thirty-first Yearbook. 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C.: 1953. 
Pp. 551. $5. A thoroughly documented vol- 

ume, this yearbook emphasizes the role of 
American public education in promoting the 
democratic way of life. One of the basic tenets 
of this way of life is the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual coupled with a maxi- 
mum contribution of the individual to the so- 
ciety to which he belongs. This society in- 
cludes not only his immediate community, 
but his country and the commonwealth of 
nations—in short, a society which is global 
in its scope. 


Emphasis is laid on the concept that the 
curriculum is improved, not by mere accre- 
tions of subject-matter areas, but by appro- 
priate reorganization to achieve its purposes 
better. This, according to the authors, neces- 
sitates a consideration of the learner, how he 
grows and develops, and of the contributions 
which can be made by the teacher, home, com- 
munity, and better materials of instruction. 

The reader is allowed to sample briefly the 
current development of the public school cur- 
riculum, particularly as it relates to elemen- 
tary and secondary phases of education. 
Finally, the techniques and criteria of ap- 
praisal are emphasized, particularly as they 
affect evaluation of pupil progress and the 
school’s total effectiveness.—Reviewed by 
MarrTIN H. BaRTELs. 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS PROBLEMS. By 
J. D. Teicher, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 34 Beacon St., 1953. Pp. 291. $3.75. 

A concisely written “basic guide for parents” 

providing a clear and rather simplified treat- 

ment of problems in such areas as eating and 
feeding, the newborn baby, learning to keep 
clean, sex, jealousy, sleep, fears, and a dozen 
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Descriptions, illustrations, objectives, of 
more than 400 approved items of edu- 
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durable, pedogogically sound equip- 
ment for your kindergarten or primary 
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at the other topics. The purpose of the book is to volume itself, a companion report entitled 
accre- discuss causes for difficulties and to suggest ‘Supplement to the Report of the Mid-Century 
appro- actual procedures for parents to follow. Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Edu- 
poses This is a useful book for teachers to have cation,” in which the basic materials are fully 
neces- when parents come in for help. It would be presented, may be purchased from the Edu- 
iow he of considerable aid to kindergarten and early cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
utions elementary teachers, but should be considered There is no question concerning the need 
+, Com- as a brief, basic handbook and not acompre- for some standards by which schools can 
uction. hensive treatment of problems.—Reviewed by measure the effectiveness of their product, but 
fly the Tuomas A. RINGNESS. one wonders if the establishment of these 
ol cur- standards on a nation-wide level will not 
lemen- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OBJECTIVES. By eventually legislate for mediocrity. Standards 
cation. Nolan C. Kearney. New York: Russell Sage based on a statistical or mythical average 
of ap- Foundation, 505 Park Ave., 1953. Pp. 175. must certainly ignore the tremendous impor- 
s_ they $3. This book is the result of a cooperative tance of individual differences. There is also 
1d the undertaking of the Educational Testing Serv- the grave danger that the standard will become 
d by ice at Princeton, the U .S. Office of Education, the norm by which all children are measured, 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- regardless of home conditions, maturation 
cipals of the NEA, and Russell Sage Founda- levels, socio-economic and acculturation fac- 
S. By tion. The body of the book is largely con- tors, and so forth. The groups which under- 
Deen cerned with a verbal description of overt be- took this project are to be commended for 
$3.75. havior of children from the first to the ninth their fine efforts and obvious competence, 
anaul grades which may be legitimately set up as but this reviewer wonders if the net effect 
Seal achievable standards for the average child. will advance modern elementary education in 
g and These standards are established through re- the direction of that which will prove to be 
» keep search in child study. While the book does best for all children.—Reviewed by WILBUR 
deat not document its recommendations in the A. Yaucil. 








New! , COMPLETE 


PROGRAM FOR GRADES 1-8 Imaginary Line Handwriting 





BY REBECCA MAE TOWNSEND 
Provides specific guides for develop- 
ing legible handwriting 
Utilizes the plan you have always 
used to help a child write, but you 
had him keep the lines in his mind 


* Isolates skills and provides functional 
exercises to develop them 


This new series aids the student in attaining desirable legibility in keeping 





with his ability and provides materials that enable him to see in detail the 
| image of each letter or word as well as the movements necessary in forming 

letters and words. Books 1 and 2 are Worktext for manuscript writing, and 
Books 3-8 are texts for cursive writing. 


Many features distinguish these books from ordinary handwriting books: 
(1) organization on the basis of skills to be developed; (2) use of Imaginary 
Lines to help the child visualize correct letter form, height, alignment, spacing, 
and size; (3) use of color—red and blue in addition to black—for instructional 
purposes—to name a few. Write for additional information, or send your order 
today. Books | and 2: List, 40c; Net, 30c. Books 3-8; List, 24c; Net, 18c. Manual: 
List, 40c; Net, 30¢. 


The Steck Company - Publishers. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 





SOCIAL STUDIES FOR OLDER CHIL- 
DREN. Programs for Grades Four, Five, 
and Six. Edited by Loretta E. Klee. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Council for Social 
Studies, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 1953. 
Pp. 139. $2. This publication was developed 

as an aid to teachers and others who are en- 

gaged in curriculum development of social 
studies in the middle grades. The forces that 
have been affecting changes in social studies 
programs are classified into three groups: 

(1) use of the scientific method, (2) philo- 

sophy of the child-centered school, and (3) 

the movement toward the community school. 
The place of social studies in social edu- 

cation, the balance between the amount of 
emphasis to be given to child needs and so- 
cietal needs, and the relation between prob- 
lem-solving skills and the use of organized 
content are a few of the issues which are 
analyzed. 


In planning social studies programs, con- 
sideration is given to the interests of eight- to 


ten-year-old children, their developmental 
tasks, individual differences, human relations 
in curricular experiences, and ways of evalu- 
ating pupil growth. It has this to say about 
sequence: “The only sequence which has ulti- 
mate value for children is one that is sequen- 
tial to the learner at his stage of development.” 

Descriptions of social studies programs in 
six different schools will prove helpful to 
teachers who are trying to meet the real prob- 
lems of living of boys and girls in the middle 
grades. These are supplemented by a list of 
recent books for children, travel bureau infor- 
mation, and other materials——Reviewed by 
CATHERINE STRIBLING, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin. 


PRINT IT RIGHT: How To Plan, Write, and 


Design School Public Relations Materials. 
Washington, D. C.: National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., 1953. Pp. 48. $1.50. For those who 
feel that printing should have a larger place 
in their school public relations programs, this 
bulletin tells how to aim it, plan it, write it, 





Horses 
Across 
America 


The perfect horse book for young readers! 
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Written and illustrated by JEANNE MELLIN 
With a full-color frontispiece and double spread, pictorial 
endpapers and over 30 magnificent drawings 


A wonderful ride across America from Vermont to California—from fox- 
hunting Virginia to the rodeos of the West. Here are hunters, jumpers, 
the Tennessee Walking Horse, Percherons, Palominos, Arabians, and many, 
many others, all magnificently portrayed in superb illustrations and in- 
formative text describing them and their function in the community. 
11x 8%. Cloth. Ages8andup............................... $3.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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edit it, design it, distribute it, check its effec- 
tiveness, and still keep an eye on the budget. 
It is written for the whole range of school 
personnel and should be of interest also to lay 
members of school affiliated organizations. It 
is a guide to more effective printing and an 
illustration of it. 

It offers suggestions pertaining to the usual 
school printed matter: reports, handbooks, 
programs, leaflets, campaign materials, and 
many others ranging from inserts for the re- 
ports to parents to milk bottle collars. 

The style is easy; paragraphs are short; 
illustrations are apt; a dozen or more insets 
give pointed hints; and additional readings 
at _— in four compact little bibliographies. 


HELPING CHILDREN SOLVE PROBLEMS. 
By Ruth Strang. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 1953. Pp. 48. 
40¢. Children of all ages are continually 

faced with problems to be solved in the normal 

course of growing up. Some of these are 
simple ones which the child can solve for 
himself; others involve more complicated 
situations which require the help of some 


adult. In this “Better Living Booklet” Miss 
Strang is most generous in her use of illus- 
trations. She has chosen situations encoun- 
tered daily by children from infancy through 
adolescence. Discussion is detailed enough to 
show who should assume the responsibility 
in each instance and how the particular con- 
cern might be dealt with by either the child, 
a parent, a teacher, or some community 
agency. 

A six-step method to problem solving is 
presented which can be used by adults. The 
method can also be taught to children by 
utilizing the child’s own problems for prac- 
tice in the problem-solving process. 

This is an excellent booklet for school per- 
sonnel and should be doubly valuable to 
parents.—Reviewed by Lota TuLtos, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of Texas, Austin. 


THE CONTROVERSIAL PROBLEM OF 
DISCIPLINE. By Katherine M. Wolf. New 
York: Child Study Association of America, 
132 E. 74th St., 1953. Pp. 35. 30¢. This 

effort to clarify thinking about discipline for 

children covers the swing in popular thinking 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Our Singing World 
PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS 


A Successful Music Series Based on the 


Developmental Approach to Teaching Music 


e Listening Experiences 
e Harmonic Experiences 
e Experiences with Poetry 
e Dramatic Experiences 


This vital series helps to develop every important aspect of 
musical growth. The series includes books for Kindergarten 
through Grade 6, Record Albums, Piano Accompaniments, 
Just published, Singing 
Juniors, Gr. 7, by Pitts-Glenn-Watters-Wersen. Singing Teen- 
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from exacting conformity over to extreme per- 
missiveness and back again. It is a plea 
for discipline as something the growing child 
needs for his own protection. 

The broader personality needs of children 
are discussed: the need of the child to ex- 
press himself freely and be a person in his 
own right, and the conflicting need to escape 
the penalties of unrestrained expression of his 
aggressions. Presented also are the conflicting 
solutions of parents and educators who vent 
their own aggressions on children and are 
over-demanding, or who go to the other 
extreme. Both sides, for and against discipline, 
are outlined from the standpoints of (1) 
parents and teachers, (2) the child, (3) the 
goals of education. 

The proposed solution involves seeing the 
difference between the child’s wishes and his 
needs, recognizing that helping him to grow 
up does not mean molding him according to 
the adult’s image, and that discipline need not 
be punishment. Each is elaborated and illus- 


trated.—J.K. 


THE ACQUISITION OF WORD MEAN. 
INGS. A Developmental Study. By Heinz 
Werner and Edith Kaplan. Evanston, Ill.: 
Society for Research in Child Development, 
Fayerweather Hall, East, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1952. Pp. 120. Price not given. This 

monograph describes an experimental investi- 

gation of the ways children acquire word 
meanings through verbal concepts. A “word- 
context” test consisting of twelve series of six 
sentences each in which artificial words were 
imbedded was designed to get the responses 
of children. This test was so constructed that 
only one solution was possible for each series. 

Five age groups of children, twenty-five to the 

group, ages 9 through 13 were used as sub- 

jects. 

The over-all purpose was to analyze the re- 
sponses of children of different ages as they 
assign meaning to a word with reference to 
the context in which it occurs. Some funda- 
mental aspects of language behavior emerged: 
how children come to comprehend a word as 
a lexical unit; how they have difficulty differ- 
entiating between words and sentences; how 
they struggle in transferring a word to a new 
context after it has acquired meaning in an 
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EAN. individual sentence; how they fuse the quali- 
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how they attribute meaning to words.—J.K. 





AZORA ELEMENTARY and KINDERGARTEN PRODUCTS 


originally designed for Los Angeles schools 


SANITARY TWO-TONE FLOOR REST PADS 


Made Out Of The Now Famous Vinyl Plastic 


The AZORA Long Wear Floor Rest Floor Rest Pad 
Pads have the endorsement of 
Nurses and Teachers. They are 
sanitary; can be sponged with soap 
and water or a disinfectant without 
injuring the plastic material. 

The Pads can be folded for carry- 








ing and stacking by the children. Colors—Floor Side; BROWN—Top side; TAN 
a he — = pte pers Size: 48 in. long; 15% in. wide Price $4.95 ea. 
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BEAN BAG Azora Bean Bags can be washed and sterilized. Discard the 


cloth germ carrying Bean Bags. Nurses claim they spread 
influenza germs. 
NO MORE BEANS TO BREAK UP—Azora Bean Bags are filled 
with whole hard shelled peas. The Bags have Electronically 
welded seams for long wear. 

Four Colors:—Green, Blue, Brown, Red. 
SIZE—S5 inch. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ON AZORA PRODUCTS 


Mfg. by AMERICAN PLASTIC FABRICATORS, 2347 West Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
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Films Seen and Liked .. . 


ACEI Film Review Centers 





Films 
Primary 
ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL. Produced by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago. 
1952. Educational collaborator: Viola The- 
man, associate professor of education, 
Northwestern Univ. B & w, $50; color, 
$100. 11 min. The story of a boy’s adven- 
tures on the way to school: meeting the milk- 
man, watching a garage being built, looking 
at a nest of robins, and watching a train go 
by.—Southeast Film Review Center. 


SAFETY IN WINTER. Produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago. 1952. 
Educational collaborator: Vivian Weedon, 
curriculum consultant, Nat'l. Safety Council. 
B & w, $50; color, $100. 11 min. Children 

showing that being “weather-wise” in winter 

means being alert to seasonal dangers of fall- 





Announcing 
an important new book for 
teachers of young children 


Intergroup Education 


IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADES 


by Celia Burns Stendler 
and William E. Martin 


A handbook of suggestions for helping 
children develop socially sound, unpreju- 
diced attitudes toward the various racial 
and cultural groups within our society. 


List price, $2.50 


New York 11 Chicago 16 Dallas 21 
Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 

















100 


ing, of traffic, of sickness; and the fun to be 
had by safe sledding, snowballing, and ice 
skating.—Southeast Film Review Center. 


SAFETY WITH EVERYDAY TOOLS. Pro. 
duced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago. 1952. Educational collaborator: 
Vivian Weedon, curriculum consultant, 
Nat'l. Safety Council. B & w, $50; color, 
$100. 11 min. A boy and a girl in an ave- 

rage day’s activities are observed correctly 

using everyday tools; learning the use of 
three safety rules—keep tools neat, use the 
right tool, use tools correctly.—Southeast 

Film Review Center. 


THE WATER WE DRINK. Produced by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago. 
1952. Educational collaborator: John G. 
Read, professor of science, Boston Univ. 
B & w, $50; color, $100. 11 min. Jim and 

Bill learn how water is essential and why we 
should drink only clean, pure water. Shows 
the method by which water is purified in order 
to protect health and the importance of good 
water drinking habits.—Southeast Film Re. 
view Center. 





Dear Teacher: 


Thank you very much for 
helping us help you in our 
mutual effort to provide good 
educational play equipment 
for young children. It is a 
pleasure to be associated with 


you in this challenging work. 


Yours very truly, 


Macedonia Co-op Community 


Clarkesville, Georgia 
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MITTENS, THE KITTEN and PEPPY, THE 
PUPPY. Produced by Coronet Films, 1952. 
Educational collaborator: Paul R. Wendt, 
associate professor of education, San Fran- 
cisco State College. B & w, each $50; color, 
$100. 10 min. each. 


Mittens, the Kitten is a delightful story 
about a little girl and her kitten. Words such 
as nursing, play, drink, and whiskers are 
matched to scene defining their meaning. This 
technique will aid children in verbalizing their 
experiences with animals. 


Peppy, the Puppy is the story of a boy and 
girl who select their own puppy. The vocabu- 
lary development is aided through spoken and 
printed word used simultaneously and repeated 
systematically. Care and responsibility of the 
pet are stressed.—Southwest Film Review 
Center. 


Intermediate 


HISTORY OF AVIATION. Produced by Walt 
Disney; distributed by Association Films 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 1952. Color, 
rent apply. 18 min. Beginning with the 

Wright Brothers, film brings development of 

the airplane almost to the present time. Car- 


VIKING 
JUNIOR 
BOOKS 








We have interesting, beautifully illus- 
trated books for primary and elementary 
grades and on up through high school— 
picture books, story books, junior 
novels, history, biography, geography, 
art, industry, nature, and science. 

Among our authors are: Ann Nolan 
Clark, James Daugherty, Doris Gates, 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, Robert Lawson, 
Robert McCloskey, Ruth Sawyer, Kate 
Seredy, Katherine B. Shippen. 

Send for our 108-page free illustrated 
catalogue. It includes 27 new books for 
1953, as well as descriptions of all our 
older titles. The catalogue has a graded 
list and a helpful subject index. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 
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toon type.—North Atlantic Film Review 
Center. 


RULES AND LAWS. Produced by Ritter, 
Young, Lerner Associates; distributed by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1952. B & w, 
$60. 14 min. Children playing indoors and 

out learn, with the understanding help of a 

father, why rules and laws are necessary and 

how we arrive at good ones. Also adult ap- 
plication—North Atlantic Film Review 

Center. 


PEOPLE ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI. Pro- 
duced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
1952. B & w, $85; rent, $4.50. 22 min. A 

small boy makes a boat and sends it down 

the Mississippi River from its source. The 
(Continued on page 102) 





_ Editor’s Note: These films and filmstrips were 
reviewed and recommended by a group of people in the 
film review center listed at the end of the review. All 
of the films are sound, 16 mm. Age classifications are 
broad and the person considering use will realize that 
the group of children and their interests determine use, 
i.e, Adventure Into Teaching might well be used with 
high school students. The Toymaker might be used with 
older intermediates studying prejudice. 


THE Doll Family 





ACEI Approved Equipment 





they stand...sit...kneel 





These doll house sized dolls 
are used by teachers, psychol- 
ogists and therapists, because 
they act almost human, are 
easily manipulated. Washable 
plastic, largest 4% inches tall. 
Set of 6 retails for $1.29. 
Available from toy dealers or 
... direct from factory in 
multiples of one doz. sets. 





Renwal Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Mineola, New York 
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adventures of the boat follow; children of 
different backgrounds and race find it and 
send it on. Around each incident is woven 
a bit of the story.—North Atlantic Film Re- 
view Center. 


LAPLANDERS. Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 1952. B & w, $50. 11 min. A 

happy, hardworking. self-respecting Lapp 

family breaks up its summer camp within 
the Arctic Circle and travels south for the 
winter. Shows how they travel, their reindeer 
herd, provision for winter.—North Atlantic 
Film Review Center. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. Produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago. 1952. 
B & w, $50; color, $100. 10 min. The 

Sphinx, the Temple at Karnak, and many 

Egyptian sculptures are shown. Shows three 

spheres in which Egyptian civilization has 

contributed to Western culture—development 
of agriculture and community living, discover- 
ies in the art and sciences, and evolvement 


of religion through their polytheism.—South- 
east Film Review Center. 


MELODY IN MUSIC. Produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago. 1952. 
Educational collaborator: Traugott Rohner, 
professor of music, Northwestern Univ. B & 
w, $62.50; color, $125. 13 min. A group of 

students in an instrumental class are ready 
to begin studying a new piece of music. The 
teacher feels that they will play their indivi- 
dual parts with more understanding if they 
are first familiar with the new melody. This 
they hear, with discussion following as to the 
characteristics of melodies similar and differ- 
ent from that of the Brahms arrangement 
which they play at the last of the film.—South- 
east Film Review Center. 


College and Adult 


THE TOYMAKER. Produced by Stevens-Rose 
Puppet Films; distributor, Athena Films 
Inc., 165 W. 46th St. N. Y. 1952. B & w, 
$75; color, $135. 16 min. The toymaker in- 

troduces two puppets who are alike except 

one has stripes on his head and the other 
spots. At first they play happily together; 
when they discover their difference they be- 





The Child at Play 


This unique new film was prepared to 
show teachers, parents, and others some- 
thing of the nature of children’s spon- 
taneous play. The first sequence presents 
Judy, a three-year-old, as she plays with 
different toys and chats with the unseen 
therapist. In the second sequence, she 
is shown in the play room with a group 
of other children of various ages; all of 
the children are strangers to each other 
except two brothers. In the third se- 
quence she appears in the play room with 
a little friend. 

Because this new film deals with a sub- 
ject of vital interest to many different 
groups, it may be used successfully with 
teachers, parents, education students, 
and others. 


Two reels, 16 mm. sound. Time, 18 min. 
Purchase Price, $75.00 
Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 








World 


Famous 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 





Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 


woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 
HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 


KANE, PA. 
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come suspicious and build a wall between 
themselves. Suspicion leads to fear; fear to 
fighting. Eventually they discover the toy- 
maker and the fact that they are really all 
one.—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


THE CHILD AT PLAY. Produced by Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 1952. Educa- 
tional collaborator: Virginia Axline, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. B & w, $75. 18 
min. A three-year-old is shown in a play 

therapy room in three situations: playing 

alone, with a group of strange children, and 
with a little friend. Hidden cameras follow 
the spontaneous play, which is unrestrained 
by the therapist who is in the room but out 
of camera range.—Great Lakes Film Review 
Center. 


ADVENTURE INTO TEACHING. Produced 
by Harmon Foundation Inc., 140 Nassau 
St., New York. 1952. Color, $250; rental 
$12 a day. 25 min. Three high school 

seniors visit a city teachers college to find out 

about teaching as a possible profession. They 
sit in some classes at the college and go with 
college students on field trips and into ele- 
mentary schools. Four phases of teacher edu- 
cation are shown: studying children; explor- 
ing materials and ways of working; putting 
ideas to work in student teaching; growing 
while teaching.—Great Lakes Film Review 
Center. 


Filmstrips 


Intermediate and Junior High 


- PORT OF NEW YORK. Produced by Life 


Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 1952. 

B & w, $2.50. 76 frames. Silent. Portrays 
the activities of the New York water front, 
showing the assembling of ships; imports and 
exports.—Southeast Film Review Center. 


YOUR DICTIONARY AND HOW TO USE 
IT. Six filmstrips. Produced by Society for 
Visual Education Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago. 1952. Color, $5 each; 
set, $28.50. Silent. Shows how to find words 

in dictionary, alphabetizing, definitions, pro- 

nounciation, vowels and consonants, syllables, 
word meanings. Titles of filmstrips are: You 

Can Find Words Easily; Make Alphabetizing 

Work for You! First You Find It—Then De- 
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fine It; Who’s Mispronouncing; The Vowel, 
Backbone of a Syllable; Words and Their 
Ways.—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GLOBE. Five 
‘filmstrips. Produced by Jam Handy, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 1952. B & w, $4.20 
each; set, $19.50. Silent. 


Continents and Oceans (24 fr.) Excellent 
filmstrip about the continents and their rela- 
tionship to the land and to climate. Gives a 
good concept of vastness and relationship of 
the parts of the world. 

Night and Day (23 fr.) Careful develop- 
ment of the meaning and cause of night and 
day. Children do the experiments and the 
concept is made simple and delightful. Globe 
floating in space and its relation to sun is 
demonstrated by the use of a floor globe and 
a flashlight. 

Hot and Cold Places (23 fr.) Excellent pre- 
sentation of the hot and cold areas of the 
earth and the reason for the type of each 
kind. It is worked out in a simple manner 
showing the relationship of the sun to these 
areas. 

North, South, East and West (23 fr.) Good 
filmstrip to help in the meaning of directions 
and how we use these terms in our daily living 
and in our interpretation of maps. 

Up and Down (25 fr.) Story of the mean- 
ing of the terms, “up and down.” Helpful 
strip to aid in the concept of directions and 
map reading.—Great Plains Film Review 
Center. 


JAPAN. Produced by Life Magazine, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 1952. B & w, $2.50. 82 
frames. Silent. Some actual photographs 

taken at the Conference when the peace treaty 

was signed. Other pictures showing life and 
conditions in Japan at the present time.— 

Southeast Film Review Center. 


College and Adult 


MAKING TEACHING EFFECTIVE.  Pro- 
duced by Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 1952. B & w, $2.25. 
40 frames. Silent. Filmstrip compares tradi- 

tional teaching with what it calls “informal 

life-like learnings;” then suggests what some 
of these informal activities are and urges 
use of all kinds of audio-visual aids to help 
implement such education.—Great Lakes Film 
Review Center. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


There wasn’t room in the 
September issue to include 
all the interesting material 
so some was saved to use where it fit the topic 
of the month. 

In connection with this month’s topic on 
grouping, Marjorie Harbour writes: 

“Primary schools in England are roughly 
equivalent to the first six grades in the Amer- 
ican schools. In England, however, the pri- 
mary school is divided into the infant section 
for boys and girls 5-7 years old, and the 
junior section for boys and girls 7-11 years 
old; usually each section has its own principal. 
Secondary education is given in three differ- 
ent types of schools. There are the grammar 
schools which cover an intensive academic 
course (admission being gained only by reach- 
ing a set standard in selective tests), the 
technical schools which specialize in indus- 
trial and commercial subjects, and the mod- 
ern schools which offer a general and more 
practical curriculum. Coeducational secondary 
schools are much fewer in number than those 
which provide for boys and girls separately. 

“Nearly all schools have some sort of school 
uniform, incorporating their own particular 
badges and colors. Uniforms, though often 
optional in the primary departments, are 
usually compulsory in the secondary depart- 
ments. especially in grammar schools. 

“Children here are supplied not only with 
textbooks (for which they pay no book 
rentals) but also all art and craft materials 
as well as pens, pencils, ink, rulers, paper, 
and notebooks. Children in England do nearly 
all their written work in exercise books, hav- 
ing a different book for each subject. In this 
way it is possible for teachers and parents 
to turn back over weeks of work and note 
how much progress has been made, and 
whether it has been steady or spasmodic. 

“In England the schools of a whole town 
or district do not work to such a uniform 
plan as is the custom in some places. The 
head alone is responsible for making all the 
schemes of work for every subject in every 
age group—and no two schools are alike. 

“There is still room for experiment. Only 
recently I heard of one such in some infant 
schools. Normally children are admitted every 
term at the age of five or just under and the 
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new admissions are grouped together in one 
class. In this particular area the five-year-old 
entrants were distributed evenly throughout 
every class in the school, so that over a period 
of two years every class averaging 40 children 
had boys and girls of every age between five 
and seven years. It seems that the older ones 
help the younger ones, thereby not only gain- 
ing confidence themselves, but also inspiring 
confidence in the almost-fives. This was de- 
scribed as ‘family grouping,’ and the districts 
which have adopted it consider it a worth- 
while experiment.” 


Una Wilson, Napier, New 
Zealand, writes: 

“In New Zealand, the pri- 
mary department is a unit of its own under the 
control of an infant mistress. In this unit 
pupils work at their own levels at their own 
speed until such times as they complete the 
necessary course. Brighter pupils, of course, 
will cover the ground more quickly and will 
not be held back until a promotion at the 
end of the year, whereas the duller pupils will 
take longer to complete the course.” 


Grouping 
in New Zealand 


“How to Observe Children” 
Sent See is the topic for November 
with the editorial by Lawrence Frank. 

“Each Child a Custom Job” by Helen Hef- 
fernan will cover her material given at the 
Study Conference in Denver. Edith Dowley 
discusses specific ways to observe and record 
the behavior of children. “Establishing Rap- | 
port” by Bill Bennett, Teachers College of — 
Connecticut, New Britain, brings out the need 
for trust if understanding is to develop. 

Evelyn Adlerblum of New York University — 
has written about the ability to understand 
what children are saying. Walter B. Barbe 
shows how we can locate children with emo- 
tional problems. 

The second section, prepared by Dora V. 
Smith, University of Minnesota, combines the 
topic “Regions of America Come Alive 
Through Children’s Books” along with a bibli- 
ography of books about Minnesota that those 
looking forward to the ACEI Conference in 
St. Paul, will want to share. 

News and reviews bring information on 
happenings and materials. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ~ 








